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These Service Stations Reflect the Trend for Postwar 


ATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS © highest kind of skill and imagination in available today for work on service sta- 


presents this week a “Glimpse Into — designing stations. 


Also, the station not tion problems. From = architects highly 


The Future”. It is made possible by | only must look efficient but actually must experienced in the field, Architectural 
collaborative effort on the part of editors — be efficient in operation. Record obtained a discussion of the basic 
of Architectural Record and of NPN in a The best kind of architectural talent is | underlying elements. Others were asked 


study of what service stations will need 


for three imaginative interpretations of 





ind then what architects can do to supply 


leading postwar trends. 


those needs. In This Issue A word about these projects. First, 
No merchant depends more directly on First postwar stations not like- NPN’s Henry Ozanne interviewed many 
skillful building than does a service sta- ly to be radical in design 17 oil company executives to find out what 


tion operator. His whole place is a show 
window. Even from far away a keen- 


A station for a shopping center 


they had on their minds in the way of 
postwar service station plans and de- 


eyed public has learned to gauge effici- A station for a highway hostel 28 mands. 
eney, neatness and convenience. A station for an airport 36 Mr. Ozanne drew heavily on develop- 


Decisions are made in a flash. To “put 





the story across” at a glance requires the 


Postwar merchandising 48-A 


ments at the annual meeting of the Tire, 





(Continued on p. 2) 





Architect Harwell H. Harris has looked to the immediate post- 
war period and beyond in projecting this highway hostelry 
and service station. The project also would contain a cross- 
roads shopping center and a special feature is its unique fa- 
cilities for truckmen. It is designed so that it can be expand- 


ed gradually from a small original nucleus. Indicated are (1) 
a motor service center; (2) lunch counter and car hop service; 
(3) parking and maneuvering area; (4) truck parking and 
truck drivers’ dormitories; (5) dining room and dining terrace: 
(6) cabins; (7) cross-roads shops. Further details, p. 28 
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ON RURAL DELIVERIES WITH BRODIE METERS 


The saying “Every minute counts” means more 
today than ever before, particularly in view of 
present manpower shortages. When you figure 
the saving of even 5 minutes per drum on each 
12 drum delivery it adds up to one full man- 
hour. With Brodie Meters operating in combi- 
nation with a pump, five to ten times more 
gallonage can be handled in the same amount 
of time. By eliminating lost motion and need- 
less effort, the productive capacity of each man 
and truck is greatly increased. Moreover, errors, 
losses and delays are avoided. To save man- 
power, manhours and manual effort, specify, 


buy and rely on Brodie Meters. 
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RALPH N. BRODIE CO. INC. 

950 Glst St., Oakland, California, U.S.A. Cable Address: ‘“BRODICO” 

Division Offices: Chrysler Bldg., New York City; 59 E. Van Buren, 
Chicago; 302 South Pearl Street, Dallas, Tex. 


REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 























You cant beat 
this drum! 





against leakage, tampering and contami- 


nation, look to the closures to take a large 


combine to guard liquid loads 












responsibility. Drums must have reliable 


closures that are much more than corks 
and they must be locked and labeled . . . 
You can’t beat a drum that was made by 
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We all agree that “drums can- 
not be tighter than their clos- 
ures.” 


VisEGRIP Closures, imbedded 
in the drum metal and sealing 
directly on that metal, are the 
tightest and strongest parts of 
their drums. 


Drums with VisEGriIP Closures 
are locked and labeled with 
VisEGRIP Cap Seals . . . VISE- 
Grip Cap Seals guard against 


a reputable drum manufacturer who uses 
closures that were engineered to become 
integral parts of the drum metzl itself. 


undetected tampering — they 
cannot be removed without de- 
stroying them . . . VISEGRIP 
Cap Seals are lithographed at- 
tractively with advertising or 
identifications. 


Research, engineering and pre- 
cision manufacturing combine 
to produce VisEGRIP Closures 
and Cap Seals with effective 
features that have the high 
regard of drum users and manu- 
facturers. 


A copy of ““VISEGRIP Drum Closures,” our 
full sized catalogue, is available upon request. It 


is conveniently arranged for reference and filing. 


WiseEGRIP 


CLOS URE §S developed and produced by 
RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Lovis G. Wilke... 


Marketing Boss of Dist. 4 


O HIS new post as marketing di- 

rector of PAW Dist. 4, Louis G. 
Wilke, a one-time college coach, 
brings a keen knowledge of the oil 
industry, based on 15 years experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Wilke, who is 48, is a veteran 
of World War I, serving in the 
A. E. F. as a sergeant in the artillery. 
After the war, he attended Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla., securing his 
A. B. degree in 1920. For the next 
few years he coached at various Okla- 
homa high schools, and in 1927 re- 
turned to his Alma Mater as athletic 
director. While coaching at Phillips 
his teams won basketball and _ foot- 
ball championships. High-spot of his 
two-year coaching career, Mr. Wilke 
says, was the pair of victories scored 





by his team as Phillips coach, over 
the mighty University of Tulsa team. 

In 1929, Mr. Wilke entered the 
marketing department of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., as 
manager of service station sales. For 
two years he coached the Phillips 
“66” basketball team. He held vari- 
ous other posts with Phillips until 
1938, when he was named assistant 
division manager in charge of Colo- 
rado. Mr. Wilke has served on vari- 
ous industry committees, was on the 
executive committee of the Colorado 
P.I.C. aud the ODT, and acted as 
chairman of the Colorado joint use 
of facilities subcommittee. 

With his wife, Maxine, and two 
children, Louis and Marianne. Mr. 
Wilke makes his home in Denver. 
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Trends in Post-War 


Service Stations 


(Continued from Front Cover) 


Battery & Accessory Executives at Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo., some weeks ago. These 
men discussed merchandising possibilities 
when normal service station business is 
resumed after the war. 


From this study, Architectural Record 
then called in men recognized in their 
fields to visualize the layouts and struc- 
tures thet marketers could adopt and 
utilize to their advantage. 


J. Gordon Carr was called on to de- 
sign the service station connected with a 
munic'pal airport because Mr. Carr has 
designed hangars, equipment and_air- 
plane interiors, was associated in design 
for aviction building at the New York 
World Fovir and is now retained by a 
leading airline. 

The shopping center station was put in- 
to the hands of Henry S. Churchill whose 
practice has included diverse problems 
such as large office buildings, stores, huge 
housing projects, such as the Queens 
Bridge, New York, and consultation on 
city planning problems with manv public 
authorities. 


Harwell Harris, with a California back- 
ground, did the interpretation of the 
future roadside hostelry. Mr. Harris has 
won the honor award of the Southern 
California chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and twice in a row 
won first prize in Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.’s competitions in the domestic field. 
His closely organized scheme reflects his 
past experience in the commercial fields 
as well. 

A consultant on the service station for 
a shopping center was Clarence S. Stein, 
best known for his share in formulating 
town plans and street prtterns for “The 
Motor Age”, as exemplified in the fam- 
ous town of Radburn, N. J. 
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FEBRUARY 


Ickes in Crossfire as 


Liberal Blasts PRC 


California Legislator Compiles Directory of U. S. Consultants 


on Oil Policy—Says They’re 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — It became a case 
of “damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t” this week for PRC President 
Ickes as his Arabian pipe line came under 
the fire of a leading congressional spokes- 
man for the American liberal element. 

While the Senate marked time be- 
fore ordering a special investigation look- 
ing to the formulation of a national oil 
policy, Rep. Jerry Voorhis, of California, 
directed a 40-minute oratorical blast at 
the project on the grounds that it would 
strengthen and perpetuate an “oil cartel 
stranglehold” on the petroleum resources 
of the world. 

Far from promoting international se- 
curity and affording all peoples equal 
access to the world’s oil, the Ickes deal, 
Rep. Voorhis said, violates the funda- 
mentals of the Atlantic Charter and can- 
not help but involve this government in 
complications and trouble “which I do 
not like to contemplate”. 


“Liability—No Advantage” 


The main complaint of the Californian, 
who last week introduced a resolution 
proposing an investigation of monopoly 
practices in the oil industry, was that 
Mr. Ickes, by virtue of his agreement 
with Arabian-American Oil Co. and Gulf 
Exploration, had left monopoly control 
of Eastern Hemisphere oil wholly in 
private hands, thus paving the way for 
these companies “to enter into cartel 
agreements with the British for the 
maintenance of monopolistic prices for 
oil in that region.” 

In return, he said, this government 
will acquire nothing more than “a ter- 


All From Majors 


rific international liability with no com- 
pensating advantages whatsoever’. 

“Mr. Ickes,” Rep. Voorhis asserted, 
“has gone out of his way repeatedly to 
emphasize that under this agreement the 
United States government will not be 
interfering in any way with the private 
business of the oil companies. But this 
is not private business, and it is the gov- 
ermment’s right and duty to insist on a 
position of reasonable control . . . to 
say that for our government to put itself 
in a position to impose conditions with 
regard to the oil which will protect the 
peace and safety of the American peo- 
ple would be an invasion of the rights 
of the private property interests, is to 
make a mockery of the principle that 
government should stay in the field of 
legitimate and proper public business 
and keep out of the field of legitimate 
and proper interests.” 

Rep. Voorhis agreed that a pipeline 
ought to be built, but asserted this 
should not mean “that in order to get 
it built we must accent the dictation 
of governmental policy by the major oil 
companies through their representatives 
in government positions”. 

Six major oil companies have a direct 
interest in the project, he said, listing 
them as California Standard, The Texas 
Co., Gulf, Shell, Socony and _ Jersey 
Standard, the latter three because of 
their one-half interest in the Qatar con- 
cession, which probably also will be 
served by the line as a result of “nego- 
tiations now in progress”. 

He submitted to the House “the fol- 

(Continued on Page 11) 





PAW To Tighten Rules on Imports Into Dist. 1 


WASHINGTON — PAW is planning 
to issue an amended version of PAO 
No. 5 within a few days, extending pres- 
ent East Coast importation controls to 
transport trucks hauling products into 
Dist. 1 and putting a stop to unregulat- 
ed movements of natural gasoline and 
naphtha into the eastern states. New 
order, now under consideration, would 
also bring all pipeline movements under 
PAO 5 control. 

Under the tightened rules, all move- 
ments by transport into the district, such 
as from Ohio into West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania, or from Alabama _ into 
Georgia, or from Tennessee into the 
Carolinas, would be controlled so that 
the products imported would be allocat- 
ed to secondaries only by original sup- 
pliers operating under Directive 59. It 
is estimated that these uncontrolled ship- 
ments presently account for importations 
totaling 5-10,000 b/d. 

One inevitable result of proposed or- 
der will be higher laid-down prices to 
the jobber within the Dist. 1 line who 
at present is buying on an f.o.b. refinery 
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basis west of the district line and trans- 
port-trucking the product back across the 
boundary. 

As an example, the jobber might buy 
housebrand gasoline for 7.5c per gal. 
f.o.b. a refinery at Lima, O., and trans- 
port it to Sharon, Pa., at a cost of 0.5c 
per gal., for a laid-down cost of 8c per 
gal. However, if the jobber was restrict- 
ed to receiving this product from an 
original supplier importing it into Dist. 
1 under Directive 59, his laid-down cost 
might go as high as 8.9c per gal., com- 
puted as follows: 

The original supplier buys the prod- 
uct at the same refinery at the same 
price—7.5c per gal., and then adds the 
following to it: 0.65c for transportation, 
0.25c terminaling charge, and about 
0.50c profit differential allowed under 
OPA ceilings for jobber discounts, for 
a sum total of 8.9c per gal. Selling on 
a tank wagon basis of say 10.5c per gal., 
the jobber now finds himself with 0.9c 
per gal. less profit than when he bought 
and brought in the product himself by 
transport. 
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Hits Gloom Shedders 
At Neches Ceremony 


Special to NPN 
PORT NECHES, Texas—Speaking 


here today at the dedication of Neches 
Butane Products Co. plant, which upon 
completion will be the largest single pe- 
troleum plant in the synthetic rubber 
program, PAW Assistant Deputy Admin- 
istrator Bruce K. Brown expressed con- 
fidence that the butylene-to-butadiene 
process employed will experience good 
success in view of the highly satisfactory 
record of performance for several months 
at sister refineries at Baton Rouge and 
Baytown. 

“I say this,” Mr. Brown added, “in 
spite of the alleged . . . butylene short- 
age ... conjured up by professional 
worriers. 

He noted that 100-octane gasoline had 
much to do with the Port Neches proj- 
ect, pointing out that three of the five 
refineries participating were making 
aviation gasoline before Pearl Harbor. 
Mr. Brown discussed fully the delay in 
the project’s completion, citing the “fev- 
erish” priority demands for critical com- 
ponents by other programs, such as nav- 
al escort vessels, 100-octane, remarking 
that “somebody had to get first crack at 
those vital materials—and you were not 
the ones.” 














Hailed as Miracle 

“What our synthetic rubber industry 
has done in the two years since Hirohito’s 
little men overran the plantations of the 
Far East and cut our jugular vein—or so 
they hoped—has already been hailed as 
the greatest miracle of chemical engi- 
neering in history,” Mr. Brown said in 
closing. “As much as any single in- 
dustrial achievement, perhaps, it will 
make possible the winning of the war.” 

About 6000 men were employed on the 
project, which was the co-operative ef- 
fort of five companies—Atlantic, Gulf, 
Magnolia, Pure and Texaco—and is op- 
erated as a non-profit corporation. 


OPA Presents Evidence in 
$105,000 Damage Suit 
Special to NPN 
BOSTON—OPA presented evidence ° in 
Federal District Court here Feb. 21 in 
its treble damage suit for 105.000 
against the Pacific Oil Co. of Fall 
River, Mass. The OPA argument cen- 
tered on the types of trade practices it 
attributed to the company and made 
charges of over-ceiling prices. 
The hearing will be resumed Feb. 25. 
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Dist. 2 PAW Director Vandeveer scoffs at curbstone opinions 
that PAW should be dissolved now. Other speakers, left to 
right. at the Peoria meeting Feb. 16-17 were Ray Shaw, 
W. C. Platt, editor of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS and 
Col. Bryan Houston, OPA deputy administrator for rationing 









Col. Houston Impresses Marketers in Man-to-Man OPA Defense 


‘Stinking Job So Far,’ He Admits in Peoria, Blaming Oil Men, 
Too; Authority for Rationing Is ‘Majority Consent of Americans’ 


By Earl Lamm 
NPN Staff Writer 
PEORIA, Ill.—Col. Bryan Houston, 
OPA deputy administrator for rationing, 
made his first public appearance before 
a large group of oil marketing men since 
he took office three months ago, when 
he spoke last week at the Illinois Petro- 
leum Marketers Assn.’s 1944 postwat 
conference at the Pere Marquette Hotel 
here. 


In emphatic language, vigorously de- 
livered in bold frankness, he told the oil 
men in considerable detail of the diffi- 
culties of gasoline rationing. He said 
that so far OPA “has done a stinking 
job” of it and in the same breath charged 
the oil men with responsibility for part 
of the failure “because you haven’t done 
any better.” 

Then he said that under the new de- 
centralization policy of OPA, promul- 
gated by Chester Bowles some time ago, 
authority to make many decisions was 
being shifted from Washington out to 
the OPA regional and district offices and 
on down to the local rationing boards. 
He cited the Second War Powers Act as 
legal authority for OPA to ration, but 
said that OPA’s real authority lies in the 
consent and majority support of the 
American people at large. 


Back to the People 


Sum and substance of his talk was that 
rationing under the new OPA setup was 


4 


being turned back to the American 
people, so far as that is possible, but he 
said that control cannot be abandoned. 


Registrations at the convention totaled 
about 325, and his audience listened with 
quiet interest. Comment among the oil 
men after adjournment showed that the 
OPA ration chief, in his address, had 
done a great deal better than average 
selling job. 


Other speakers from PAW, ODT and 
the industry discussed problems of sup- 
ply, rationing, transportation, marketing, 
taxes and postwar profits. 


President C. S. Rosenthal of the Apex 
Motor Fuel Co., Chicago, and all other 
officers and directors with expiring terms 
were re-elected. Don McCornack of St. 
Charles was added to the directorate, 
filling a vacancy due to the death of 


W. T. Leverenz of Danville. 


Elaborating on his closer OPA-indus- 
try-public co-operation plan, Col. Hous- 
ton cited Prohibition as an example of 
the denial of public support that resulted 
in failure. “You know and I know,” 
he said “that there is no power on earth 
that can make this nation do something 
unless it wants to.” 


But OPA, he said, is nothing more and 
nothing less than 5500 war price and ra- 
tioning boards. “True,” he added, “we 
have district offices, regional offices and 
finally the national office in Washington, 
but these district, regional and national 


offices are not the heart and soul of 
OPA. They represent superstructure— 
the mast on the cruiser. The real works 
are right down below in the engine 
room. Local boards are the machinery 
that keeps OPA running.” 


445,000, Mostly Volunteers 


He explained that the 5500 local 
boards had 160,000 full-time volunteer 
employes, 250,000 part-time volunteer 
employes and 35,000 paid employes— 
more than 445,000 people, about nine- 
tenths of whom are volunteers. The 92 
district offices, eight regional offices, and 
the office at Washington, he said, serve 
the purpose of overall direction. 


“OPA has two primary functions,” he 
added. “Under the Emergency Price 
Control Act, which expires on June 30, 
OPA carries the heavy responsibility of 
controlling prices. That is the function 
of the Price Division. My job of ra- 
tioning,” he said, “does not include price 
control. It comes under the Second War 
Powers Act, which does not expire until 
Dec. 31, 1944. 


“That (act) is the legal authority that 
OPA has for its use and protection in ra- 
tioning. But,” he asserted, “that is not 
the real authority of OPA to ration. The 
real authority lies in the consent and 
majority support of 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans... . . Now rationing won’t work un- 
less the people want it to work. 


“T don’t know just what constitutes 4 
safe margin of support,” he continued, 
“but I believe it lies somewhere in the 
neighborhood of three quarters majority 
approval. In other words, I believe that 
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at least 75% of the people in this coun- 


try should support any OPA rationing 
program if it is to click.” 

About 93% of the people think some 
form of rationing is necessary, according 
to public polls, he said, but only 59% 
think OPA is doing a good job. The 
11% opposition, if continued or increased, 
he thought could break it down. 


Major Fault—People! 


4 major fault of OPA, he said, was 
that OPA is run by people. 

“People like you and me are not per- 
fect. We have faults, shortcomings. Suc- 
cess of rationing depends primarily upon 
three things: 

“First, rationing should be tailored to 
the lifelong habits of people, so that it 
will cause the least possible inconven- 
ience and dislocation. 

“Now, I do not mean by that state- 
ment that control can be abandoned. I 
do mean to say that rationing, in order to 
be successful, must be made as work- 
able as it can be made, and must reduce 
work, irritation and inconvenience — to 
the minimum 

“Second, it is absolutely essential that 
industry have a voice in shaping ration- 
ing policy. Successful rationing calls for 
teamwork and understanding. My expe- 
rience shows that once men from indus- 
try sit down with our rationing people 
and discuss our problem and _ consider 
ways and means to work out that prob- 
lem, that the industry men leave the 
meeting with a clearer understanding of 
OPA and a higher appreciation of OPA’s 
work, and OPA has a better understand- 
ing of industry’s problems. This is an 
encouraging fact. It strengthens my con- 
viction, which I announced when I was 
given the job of directing our rationing 
program. At that time I said I wanted 
more industry men in OPA, and that I 
would go all out for industry co-opera- 
tion. That policy is permanent. Indus- 
try cooperation is absolutely essential to 
the success of rationing.” 

“Thirdly it is necessary—if we are to 
make rationing work—that we take the 
time and trouble to tell Americans just 
why we are doing what. I can’t lay too 
much emphasis on that point.” 

Imagining an early victory or speculat- 
ing over when the war will end has an 
effect on rationing and public compli- 
ince, he said, and effect on industry, too. 
When it appears that the war is about to 
end, it weakens the willingness of people 
to operate under rationing controls and 
increases impatience to remove these con- 
trols 


“Must Assume Tight Supply” 


“Meanwhile,” he said, “we rationers 
nust proceed on the assumption that our 
sasoline supply available for civilian use 
vill continue tight. We will all have to 
tighten our belts. To make this belt- 
tightening process easier, OPA will con- 
tinue its policy of asking industry and 
uublic co-operation. We will continue 
to shape our rationing controls so that 
hey can be carried by industry and the 
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public with as little inconvenience and 
dislocation as possible. 

“I wish I could tell you that we are 
going to simplify rationing,’ he went 
on. “Last November when I took over 
the job of running rationing, an alert, 
intelligent reporter asked me this ques- 
tion: ‘Will it be OPA policy to mak: 
rationing more simple and more fair?’ ” 

That question called for fast thinking, 
Col. Houston said. He wished he could 
say “ves”, but couldn’t. 

“The plain fact remains,” he ex- 
plained, “that simplicity and fairness do 
not go together.” 

He cited as example that would be 
simple to give every user of gasoline 10 
gallons a week, and went on: “Shoe ra- 
tioning is successful because everybody 
needs shoes. Gasoline rationing is differ- 
ential rationing. 
need automobiles. Some who drive need 


Some people do not 


more gasoline than others. Then, too, 
we backed into gasoline rationing pro- 


gram to save rubber.” 


Seeks Voluntary Compliance 


Understanding of rationing, reduces 
but does not eliminate the need for en 
forcement, he said, and elaborated: “If 
we must have rationing (due to scarcity 
of gasoline and not merely as an OPA 
whim), it follows as a necessary conclu- 
sion that we must make it werk. Our 
main reliance is upon voluntary compli- 
ance. To a lesser extent—though an im- 
portant extent—it also rests on enfor« 
ment,” 

He then emphasized the importance of 





controlling supply and eliminating the 
black market as a protection to good 
dealers trying to live with rationing and 
for the protection of the oil industry as 
a whole. Any illegal diversion of gaso- 


line is a menace to all honest dealers, 
he asserted. Touching further upon en- 
forcement, which he said does not come 
under his supervision, he nevertheless 
put in a favorable plug for that branch 
of OPA by saying that it was thought 
that too great a load had been thrown 
upon service stations, and that OPA was 
trying to ease up that load by making 
dealers responsible for counterfeit cou- 
pons they know or should know are 
counterfeit and for coupons not en- 
dorsed. The new enforcement program 
being studied by OPA’s legal staff, he 
said, was also going to get equality of 
treatment between company operated 
(largely independent) stations and leased 
stations (largely major owned). 


“We are doing everything in our pow- 
er to make the rules of rationing as fair 
as possible and as workable as possible,” 
he concluded. 


Calls for OPA Truce 
Phil T. Williams, chairman of the Na- 


tional Council of Independent Petroleum 
Assns., speaking at the opening session, 
suggested that OPA immediately drop all 
ration violation charges against members 
of the oil industry except willful viola 
tors and give the industry a fresh start 
by appointing industry committees to 


(Continued on p. 50) 





C. S. Rosenthal, left. and G. A. Primm were re-elected president and secretary, 
respectively of the Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. at the annual meeting in 





Peoria, Feb. 16-17. Vice President F. E. Morrison, also re-elected, was absent 


A.P.I. Puts U. S. Reserves at 20 Billion Plus 


At Start of '44; Pew Counters Pessimists 


NPN News Bureau 


NEW YORK—Proved reserves of crude oil in the U. S. as of wec. o1, 1943, 
were put at 20,064,152,000 bbls. in the annual report of the American Petroleum 


Institute’s committee on petroleum reserves, issued Feb. 19. 


rived as follows: 


Total proved reserves es cf Dec. 31, 1942 
Extensions and revisions during 1943 


New reserves (new povois) discovered in 1943 


Total proved reserves of Dec. 31, 1942 and new proved reserves added in 1943 


Subtract production during 1943 


Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1943 
Decrease in reserves since Dec, 31, 1942 


In comment on the report, J. Edgar 
Pew of Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, as 
chairman, emphasized that the A.P.I. 
figures dealt only with proved reserves, 
and that, while there was no doubt of the 
existence of undiscovered reserves, the 
committee declined to indulge in guess- 
work as to their size. The estimates, Mr. 
Pew said, represented only oil that had 
been found and could be extracted by 
methods now effective. 

He protested a growing tendency to 
consider only oil reported found in new 
pools as an addition to the nation’s re- 
serves. He asserted that oil added by re- 
visions of previous estimates and exten- 
sions of known fields was as important a 
reinforcement to the national resources as 
new discoveries. 

The discovery of new pools, he said, 
had been hampered by the low price level 
of crude, which discouraged exploration 
and secondary recovery. With a fair price, 
he concluded, the oil industry would be 
able to supply the nation’s need, from re- 
sources now existing, “for many genera- 
tions to come.” 

Figures by States 

These figures are the totals of the 
columns shown in Table 1 where the de- 
tails are recorded by states. In column | 
of this table are the estimates of proved 
reserves reported by this committee as of 
Dec. 31, 1942. ( Tables on p. 54) 

In column 2 are listed, for each state, 
the proved reserves added by extensions 
of pools only partly developed on Jan. 1, 
1943, and also revisions of proved re- 
serves where increased knowledge of sand 
and recovery conditions made changes in 
earlier estimates necessary. 

In column 3 are listed the proved re- 
serves discovered in new fields in 1943. 

The production of crude oil during 
1943 is shown in column 4. These produc- 
tion figures have been deducted from the 
sum of columns 1, 2, and 8 to obtain the 
estimated proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 
1943, shown in column 5. 

The estimates in this report, as in all 
previous reports of this committee, refer 
solely to proved or blocked-out reserves 
of crude oil (including condensate ) 
known to be recoverable under existing 
economic and operating conditions. There- 


6 


This estimate is de- 


Barrels 
20,082,793,000 
1,202,368,000 
282,418,000 
1,484,786,000 
21,567,579,000 
1,503,427,000 


20,064,152,000 
18,641,000 


fore, they do not include any estimate of: 
(1) Oil under the unproved portions 

of partly developed fields; 

Oil in untested prospects; 

Oil that may be present in un- 

known prospects in regions be- 

lieved to be generally favorable; 

Casinghead gasoline extracted at 

natural gasoline plants in moder- 

ately low-pressure fields; 

Oil that may become available by 

secondary-recovery methods from 


Co te 


— 


Ul 


fields where such methods have 
not yet been applied; 
(6) Oil that may become available 
through chemical processing of 
natural gas; 
Oil that can be synthetically re 


covered from oil shale, coal, or 
other substitutes. 


The committee stresses the fact that its 
estimates of proved reserves cannot b¢ 


J. Edgar Pew . . says fair price would 
assure enough oil for generations 


used as a measure of the rate at which 
these reserves can be produced with or 
without physical waste. Oil cannot be pro- 
duced from the permeable rocks in which 
it occurs at any desired rate, because the 
flow of oil through the pores of the oil- 





bearing rocks is definitely controlled by 
physical factors of the reservoir. 

As a matter of fact, today’s known oil 
can be recovered only over a period of 
many years and at gradually declining 
annual rates, as has been widely demon- 
strated by past performance under all 
kinds of operating conditions. For this 
reason, those who, through arbitrary divi- 
sion of the known reserves by any current 
rate of production or by any anticipated 
rate of consumption, try to estimate the 
life of proved reserves of oil, or the rate 
at which these reserves can be produced, 
are obviously using an incorrect method. 

The report concludes: 


“It should be emphasized that the esti- 
mates in this report refer only to reserves 
proved by drilling and production per- 
formance. It is particularly important to 
understand this in the case of new discov- 
eries which are seldom fully developed 
in the first year and in fact for several 
years thereafter. In this report estimates 
of newly-discovered oil, therefore, neces- 
sarily represent but a part of the oil re- 
serves which may ultimately be assigned 
to the new reservoirs discovered each 
year. The total of new oil estimated in 
this way in any given year will be com- 
paratively small and the total of new oil 
through extensions comparatively large 
Again, as knowledge of the factors af- 
fecting production and well performanc: 
become available, and are studied, re- 
serves in older fields can be estimated 
with greater precision and revised ac 
cordingly. Therefore, new discoveries, 
plus extensions, with whatever revisions 
are needed, are an estimated inventory of 
the new proved reserves. 

“For comparative purposes we append 
a summary tabulation (Table 2) of the 
over-all figures contained in the commit 
tee’s annual reports covering the period 
trom 1937 to 1943. Figures for 1935 and 
1936, which were the first developed by 
the committee, are not available sep 
urately 

As in the past, this committee wis 
to emphasize the fact that every effort 
has again been made to secure a fair, un- 
prejudiced, and representative opinion 
Each member in his district appointed a 
number of subcommittees to gather and 
study the necessary data. All previously 
determined factors pertaining to the vari- 
ous pools were examined and adjusted in 
the light of new information. The total 
personnel of the subcommittees which 
were largely responsible for the analysis 
of the data included many experienced 
geologists and petroleum engineers. 

“We wish to acknowledge the valuabl 
assistance and information received from 
these men, and others, and to thank all 
for their cooperation. 

“The Committee on Petroleum Reserves” 


hes 


Pew Heads Signers 


Members comprising the committee on 
petroleum reserves and signing the re 
port are J. Edgar Pew (chairman), Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia; R. F. Baker, Th: 
Texas Co., New York City; D. V. Carter 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; Frank 
R. Clark, Ohio Oil Co., Tulsa; Alexander 
Deussen, consulting geologist, Houston 
G. Clark Gester, Standard Oil Co. of Calli 
fornia, San Francisco; F. H. Lahee, Sun 
Oil Co., Dallas; J. M. Sands, Phillips Pe 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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Texas Oil Proration 
Stands, Despite 
‘Piling Up’ Plaint 


Special to NPN 

AUSTIN, Tex. — Texas oil fields in 
March will be allowed to produce 2,- 
023,324 bbls. of liquid petroleum daily, 
slightly over the PAW certification, in 
spite of protests from the industry that 
production is already exceeding market 
demand. 

The view of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission was summed up in a statement 
by Chairman Beauford Jester that “as 
long as the certification comes down 
each month, it is going to be met to the 
barrel.” He added that he thought 
PAW should be informed of the glutted 
situation of Texas storage and markets. 

The Panhandle fields and East Texas 
will have 23 producing days in March, 
compared to 29 for Panhandle and 23 
for East Texas in the current month. 

At the statewide proration —hear- 
ing before the order, purchasers almost 
without exception testified that they 
were receiving too much crude under the 
PAW February order and asked the 
commission to reduce their allowables. 
Nominations totaled 2,046,994 bbls., 
19.978 short of the February nomina- 
tions. Of this reduction, 24,334 was 
requested cut from the Gulf Coast, 12,499 
from West Texas, 6449 from North Tex- 
as, 3206 from East Texas outside of the 
East Texas field, 2929 from Dist. 4 and 
2600 from Panhandle. 

Commissioner Olin Culberson said “I 
don’t want to cut one barrel if there is 
a possibility PAW needs more gasoline, 
but it strikes me that something ought 
to be done to get things in balance.” 

J. A. Neath, representing Humble 
Pipeline Co., told the hearing that un- 
less the Commission came to the rescue 
by cutting allowed production in several 
Gulf Coast and West Texas fields, the 
company would be forced to put in 
pipeline proration. He asserted PAW 
had failed to readjust its figures after 
original refining capacities to handle 
crude oil had been overestimated, and 
that consequently oil was stacking up at 
the rate of 133,000 b/d in PAW refining 
Dist. 3 (the Southwest). There is no 
oil shortage, he said, but a refining short- 
age. 

Commissioner Ernest O. Thompson 
asked reporters at the hearing to make 
it plain that there was no shortage of 
supply, but of demand. He referred 
several times to larger imports of crude, 
implying that perhaps this was the rea- 
son less Texas oil was being taken. Com- 
missioner Culberson called attention to 
reports from Washington of another cut 
in the value of gasoline coupons, and 
remarked that here was another thing he 
couldn’t reconcile with the apparent 
lack of demand for crude. 

Nelson Jones, attorney for Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. in West Texas, explained 
one of the larger requests for a reduc- 
tion. He said Defense Supplies Corp. 
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had reduced its taking of West Texas 
oil from Humble holdings by 15,000 
b/d in February and that this reduction 
would be increased to 21,000 barrels in 
March. He added, however, that the 
loss to Humble was being filled by Gulf 
Oil Corp. and Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
at Beaumont. 

Humble announced that it was taking 
only 65% of its allowable in the East 
Texas Hawkins field due to tank car 
shortages, but that a customer had ar- 
ranged to take 8000 b/d by barge move- 
ment up the Mississippi to Dist. 2, which 
would lift total nominations for March 
to 21,000 barrels. 





California Standard Rigs 
Working to Top Record 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia plans to drill more wells this 
year than ever before in its history, it 
has been officially announced. 

Last year Standard drilled, redrilled or 
deepened 312 California wells, breaking 
the previous record of 174 wells com- 
pleted in 1925. Total footage drilled in 
1943 was more than 1,000,000 compared 
with less than 600,000 in 1925. 

At present Standard is drilling in more 
than 60 California wells, 15 of them 
more than 8000 feet deep and 7 more 
than 10,000. The deepest of the group, go- 
ing down in the Los Angeles Basin area, 
is 11,767 feet deep. This well is un- 
usual for being drilled with a butane 
drilling rig instead of steam. 





Army Sale Bidders Limited 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO — The 830th Army 
Air Force specialized depot at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has just issued Catalog 
No. 2 listing surplus equipment for 
sale, but sale is restricted to the 
armed services, to other government 
agencies and services, and to manu- 
facturers and their suppliers having 
war contracts, provided such sales 
will facilitate the prosecution of the 
war. Apparently an effort has been 
made to avoid dumping that might 
affect markets of civilian manufac- 
turers. 

“Also resale of property by pur- 
chasers will be subjected to existing 
WPB and OPA regulations,” the cat- 
alog specifies. 

Sale is by bids, with first 20 days 
after property is offered reserved for 
transfers to the armed services and. 
other government agencies and for 
sale to war contractors. 

List of items catalogued is more 
limited than in catalog No. 1 issued 
some time ago, but includes two 
sizes of office safes, plywood lockers, 
shipping trunks and cases, woven and 
molded brake lining, ignition cable, 
gallon oil cans, three-ton ratchet lever 
jacks and various nuts, bolts, screws 
and die stocks. 














Mild Gloom Keynotes 
Dist. 2 Report 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—A number of changes 
have occurred in the position of the 
petroleum industry in the 15 Middle 
West and Midcontinent States during the 
last several weeks, Dist. 2 industry com- 
mittee said in its monthly report Feb. 21, 
adding that there had been little im- 
provement. 


“Refinery runs have risen sharply, 
product yields have changed, and stocks 
have shown divergent trends,” the com- 
mittee said, “but the basic problem of 
crude oil supplies remains to be solved 
despite strenuous efforts by PAW and 
industry committees. An over-all tight 
transportation situation virtually  pre- 
cludes any material improvement in 
crude oil availability for balance of first 
quarter.” 


January Production Down 


A chart shows Dist. 2 production de- 
clined about 3000 b/d in January, which 
the committee said was in marked con- 
trast to the outlook in Dists. 1, 2 and 3 
combined. Completion of new pipelines 
later this year is expected to permit 
larger production from fields in Dist. 3, 
which are now partially shut in. Draw- 
ing on crude oil stocks at the rate of 
29,000 b/d for the month ending Feb. 5, 
enabled the increase in refinery runs, it 
was explained, but the committee said 
it was not likely that inventory reductions 
of this size could be continued for an 
extended period, and it is expected re- 
finery runs for the area would decline 
from Feb. 5 figure of 1,148,000 b/d to 
1,125,000 b/d in March. 


The committee appears disappointed 
that previously anticipated receipts of 
crude through the Big Inch pipeline for 
Dist. 2 use are not now expected to 
materialize, due to increased demand in 
Dist. 1. 


Dist. 2 Sights Liberalized 


Compensation on Crude 
NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—DSC has approved in prin- 
ciple extension of the compensatory plan 
on West Texas crude oil importations in- 
to Dist. 2 so that crude may be obtained 
from other areas as soon as rate details 
are worked out. Extension of the plan 
immediately ‘is considered of great im- 
portance to Dist. 2 refiners who need 
more crude and are temporarily stymied 
on supply from West Texas, either by 
lack of proper refinery equipment to run 
it or shortage of tank cars. Liberaliza- 
tion of the plan would enable refiners to 
make use of river barges in obtaining 
crude from Louisiana and the Gulf 
Coast. 


Details for proposed expansion of the 
plan are now being worked up by Dist. 
2 industry committee and are expected to 
be ready to submit to PAW and DSC next 
week. 
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Briefs from Week’s News 


Maritime Commission Has Plans 
For Medium Capacity Tanker 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Maritime 
Commission now has a plan under dis- 
cussion for building medium capacity 
tankers, filling the void between 60,000 
bbl. capacity type and 135,000 
bbl. capacity model. 

New style tanker would be a cut- 
down version of the present T2 Type, 
with deadweight tonnage of about 10,000 
tons and capacity of approximately 85,- 
000 bbls. and would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000, using present 
wartime construction cost of about $200 
per ton, compared with pre-war cost of 
about $165 per ton. 

Main reason for new medium-sized 
tanker is that it would make for more 
efficient operation on coastwise move- 
ments, easing the distribution problem 
both as to supplies and destination ter- 
minaling. 


large 


2308 Vehicles Released by WPB 
NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — A total of 2308 
vehicles was released under truck ra- 
tioning program during the week ended 
Feb. 12, WPB announced Feb. 18. To- 
tal includes 274 light, 1251 medium, 
3666 heavy trucks, 333 trailers, 79 third- 
axle attachments and five dollies. 


Steuart Appeal Against No-New-Customer Order 


Rejected, Case Heads for Supreme Court 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—In a__é far-reaching 
decision affecting OPA rationing suspen- 
sion orders the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Washington district, this week backed 
up a decision by the district court in a 
case involving L. P. Steuart & Bro., Inc., 
local fuel oil dealers. 

The lower court previously had denied 
the company’s plea asking for an injunc- 
tion to prevent OPA from enforcing a 
suspension order for alleged violations of 
fuel oil rationing regulations. 

The OPA order restricted sales by the 
Steuart company to it had 
served during the 12-month period end- 
ing Oct. 1942. 
tive Jan. 15, the order was held up pend- 
ing action by the Court of Appeals. With 
iffirmation by the appeals court of the 
district court denial, the order is sched- 
uled to become effective Feb. 25. 

The company’s appeal revolved around 
(1) that statu- 
tory authority for the suspension orde1 


consumers 


Issued to become eftec- 


three general contentions: 


was lacking; (2) that the order was penal 
in nature; (3) that it limit the 
sources from which government agencies 
could buy oil, thus brining into play dis- 
crimination between would-be customers, 
to earlier OPA orders. 


would 


contrary 
Lower Court Upheld 


rhe court’s decision, written by Justice 
Hi. W. Edgerton and concurred in by 
Justices Justin Miller and Thurman W. 
Arnold, held, however, that the 
court was correct in finding statutory au- 
thority for the suspension order in the 
Second War Powers act of 1942. On 
this point, the court said, in part: 

“As the District Court observed, the 
power to allocate includes the power to 
re-allocate, or to put an end to an allo- 
cation. All allocation has positive and 
negative aspects. What is allocated to 
some is allocated away from others. An 
order is equally an allocation whether it 
prescribes what A shall receive, or as in 
the case of this suspension order, what B 
shall not receive. The language quoted 
from the Second War Powers Act is sub- 
stantially the same as that in a previous 
act under which a number of suspension 


lower 





WASHINGTON—In 
new oil price regulations last week, 
MPR 510 and MPR 88, to replace 
old RPS 88, OPA inadvertently pro- 
vided that ceiling prices of industrial 
naphthas and solvents were to be de- 
termined according to published prices 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws of 
Oct. 8, 1941. 

OPA officials are anxious to em- 
phasize to sellers that this was an er- 
ror made in streamlining the orders 
and that it will be corrected by an 


issuing two 





MPR 88 NAPHTHA AND SOLVENTS ERROR TO BE CORRECTED 


NPN News Bureau 
amendment within a few days. The 
will make that a 
seller may use as his ceiling price 
the highest price charged to a_pur- 


correction clear 


chaser of the same class during 
March, 1942, as was previously the 
case. 


Meantime Page Keeton, legal head 
for OPA’s price branch, said sellers 
“should feel perfectly free to continue 
establishing their maximum prices on 
these products” on the March, 1942, 
basis. 








orders were issued.” 

Language which the court quoted 
from the Second War Powers Act was 
as follows: 

“Whenever the president is satisfied 
that the fulfillment of requirements for 
the defense of the United States will re- 
sult in a shortage in the supply of any 
material or of any facilities for defense 
or for private account or for export, the 
President may allocate such material o1 
facilities in such manner, upon such con- 
ditions and to such extent as he shall 
deem or appropriate in the 
public interest and to promote the na- 
tional defense.” 

The court held that the suspension o1 
der was remedial rather than penal, as- 
serting that even if this were true, “il 
would not be conclusive, since Congress 


necessary 


may confer upon administrative officers 
Accept 
ing the company’s contention, for th 
purpose of the argument only, that such 
authority has actually been con 
ferred, the court remarked, however: “It 
does not aid appellant, for the suspen 


authority to impose penalties.” 
not 


sion order is remedial and not penal.” 
Undoubtedly ‘An Injury’ 


The court said that, while the suspen 
sion order is undoubtedly “an injury, 
it could not be termed a penalty, sinc« 
it was not imposed “for punitive pu 
and that the order is “a direct 
to fairer distribution of the short 
oil supply. 

OPA’s action against the company was 
not taken to punish, but rather “to pre 
vent,” the court added, asserting that the 
order “is intended to limit and does limit, 
appellant’s temptation and opportunity 
to violate the rationing program. The 
order therefore tends, in a most direct 
way, to promote the program, the court 
said, continuing: 

“No doubt it tends also to promote th: 
program in an indirect way by indicat- 
ing that violation may not pay. But an 
incidental minatory effect does not turn 
a remedial order into a penal one. The 
fact that the suspension order protects 
the public directly, by allocating oil 
away from a dealer who is disposed to 
violate the rationing program and _ to 
ward other dealers, sharply distinguishe 
it from fines and penalties.” 

The court said that the proviso in th: 
suspension order which permits partial 
sales cannot harm the company, nor, 01 
the other hand, weaken the order, and 
added: “It will place appellant in 
position similar to, though not so good 
as, that in which it stood when it em 
barked on its illegal course. Dealings 
with a limited group of known custom 
ers can be more easily conformed to th 
law, can be more easily policed, an 
offer less temptation to obtain busines 
by disregarding the law, than unlimite: 
dealings with the public.” 

As to the third point of contention b) 
the company, the court said that if ther: 
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their purpose on the fighting fronts. 


Quartermaster corps of the Army has worked out a plan to expedite return of 
55-gal. oil drums like those shown in the photo above after they have served 


The troops are Americans arriving in New 


Caledonia from Australia 





re a conflict between the suspension 
rder and those requiring non-discrim- 
iation in the treatment of customers, 
resumably the latter would control. 


jut no order provides that government 


rencies may buy from dealers who are 

authorized to sell, or that dealers 
ust sell to customers who are not au- 
rized to buy.” 


Following the appellate court’s de- 
sion, Renah F. Camalier, attorney for 
e company, said he would take the 
se to the U. S. Supreme Court. This 
ll involve filing with the court a peti- 
n for certiorari, requesting the Su- 
eme Court to review the case. 
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Faulty Pipe Cuts Estimate 
On Little Big Inch Flow 

WASHINGTON—Defective pipe in 
the 20-in. Little Big Inch products line 
to the East Coast caused a loss of 
10,000 b/d in the line’s theoretical 
capacity for a 24-hour period, NPN 
learned this week. 

To allow an additional safety factor, 
the line is being operated on pressure 
of 700 lbs. instead of 750, with the 
result that engineers have revised their 
estimate of gasoline capacity from 
235,000 b/d down to 225,000 b/d. 
The corresponding reduction on heat- 
ing oil is from 200,000 to 190,000 b/d. 











Quartermasters Speed Return 
Of Used Petroleum Drums 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Thousanas ot 18- 


gauge 55-gal. oil drums, such as those 





pictured above, are being returned each 
week to private industry by the fuels 
and lubricants division of the Quarter- 
master Corps, it was revealed this week 
by the War Department. 

At present, about 400 used drums daily 
are being sent back to industry through 
military channels, thus relieving a criti- 
cal shortage of fuels and lubricants con- 
tainers and conserving § steel. 

In addition to benefits to industry, 
about 18,000 used drums were made 
available to another branch of the armed 
services in the last week in December 
for use in shipment of asphalt. 

Most of the Army’s purchases of oil 
in drums, which is handled by the Quar- 
termaster Corps, is being so handled 
that the containers can be returned to 
normal industrial channels within a 90- 
day period. This makes it possible for 
each drum, unless damaged in use, to 
be used at least four times yearly, com- 
pared with normal usage twice. 

As rapidly as possible, at all posts, 
camps and stations within the continental 
United States drums are returned to quar- 
termaster depots for distribution to pri- 
vate companies. As 18-gauge drums are 
returned from overseas, these are also 
made available to oil companies. Care is 
taken to insure that returned drums are 
made available only to concerns engaged 
in war contracts or contracts that have a 
direct bearing on the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

To facilitate the return of used oil 
drums to industry, the quartermaster 
corps is using government-owned 16- 
gauge drums somewhat heavier than the 
18-gauge and, therefore, capable of 
standing more wear, and tear. With the 
acquisition of such drums, oils and lubri- 
cants furnished in privately-owned con- 
tainers are rapidly transferred. 





$30,000,000 U. S. Experiment in Oil From Coal Gets 
Clear Track, With O'Mahoney Bill Agreement Near 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Final enactment ot 
legislation which will embark the federal 
government on a_ $30,000,000 postwar 
experiment into hydrogenation of oil from 
coal awaits only an agreement by the 
two houses of Congress on the language 
of the O'Mahoney Bill. By a vote of 140 
to 13, the House adopted an amended 
version of the measure in the past week 
and sped it to conference. 

Sponsors of the bill (S 1243) expect 
that it will be in shape for transmission 
to the White House within the next few 
days and presidential approval apparent- 
ly is a foregone conclusion. 

Before any work can be undertaken, 
however, even if the bill is signed by the 
President, it will be necessary first for the 
Congress to appropriate funds. 

Under the measure as it passed the 
House, the Bureau of Mines would con- 
struct, maintain and operate “one or more” 
demonstration plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels not only from coal and oil 
shale, but from agricultural and forestry 
products, and “other substances” as well. 
Plants would be of the minimum size 
which would allow the government “to 
furnish industry the necessary cost and 
engineering data for the development of 
a synthetic liquid fuel industry and of 
such size that the combined product of 
all the plants constructed . . . will not 
constitute a commercially — significant 
amount of the total national commercial 
sale and distribution of petroleum and 
petroleum products.” 


Colleges to Get Plants 


The House-passed bill also carried an 
amendment which permits the Secretary 
of the Interior to pick an educational in- 
stitution to operate the plants. Thus, ex- 
perimentation could be farmed out to 
colleges and universities which already 
have been working on the problem. 

Also the bill provides that fuels pro- 
duced would be sold, at not more than 
actual cost, to any government agency 
with priority given to orders placed by 
the War or Navy Departments. Any prod- 
ucts remaining could be sold “at going 
prices” to any purchaser through regulai 
commercial channels. 

According to Rep. Randolph of West 
Virginia, who sponsored the bill in the 
house, possibly three demonstration 
plants are all that will be built in carry- 
ing out the project. He added that, while 
each might have a top capacity of 1000 
b/d, perhaps 500 barrels would more 
nearly coincide with the thinking of the 
research experts of the Bureau of Mines. 
He asserted the legislation 
enter government in 
private industry. 

“We know that in our hearings,” the 
West Virginian added, “the oil industry, 
through the independents and the or- 


would not 
competition with 


ganized companies, were enthusiastic for 


this type of legislation, because they be- 
lieved that the government could lay 
down a pattern which they, very quickly 
perhaps, could follow and take over as a 
private enterprise.” 

Rep. Randolph placed in the record a 
letter from Deputy PAW Davies dated 
Nov. 8, 1943, endorsing the legislation. 
In the face of a threatened crude short- 
age in this country “all possible steps 
should be taken to augment the nation’s 
petroleum supply,” Mr. Davies wrote. 


OPA Will Introduce 
New-Type Tickets 
For 'Gas' on March 1 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — OPA this week 
moved in deeper on the gasoline black 
market involving “B”, “C”’, “E”, and “R” 
with the announcement that, 
starting March 1, all such coupons will 
be serially numbered and issued in strips 
rather than in book form. 

Attacking in another direction, OPA 
said local ration boards would be per- 
mitted to issue six-month gasoline ra- 
tions for farm non-highway use in in- 
stallments rather than all at one time 
as in the past. 

New plan of issuing “B”, “C”, “E”, 
and “R” coupons in strip form is an ex- 
tension of action taken last Dec. 7 when 
OPA announced that “T” coupons, given 
to truck and taxi operators, would be 
issued in serially numbered strips. start- 
ing Jan. 1. 

New coupon strips, made up in rolls 
resembling strips of motion picture or 
baseball tickets, will be issued in a new 
identification folder containing on the 
front all the information—name of op- 
make of car, etc.—previously 
written on the cover of the old book. 
Local boards, in addition will mark on 
the cover the range of serial numbers 
of the ration coupons contained within 
the cover and coupons must be kept to- 
gether. 

OPA expects the plan will greatly aid 
in gasoline rationing enforcement, since 
it will be relatively simple for service 
station attendants to examine any “B” or 
“C” coupon handed in to determine if the 
number on the coupon comes within the 
correct range written on the cover of 
serial numbers issued to the operator. 


No Plan in Sight for “A’s” 





coupons 


erator, 


OPA has no plan at present for ex- 
tending the strip plan to “A” books when 
the present “A” coupons expire because 
these books will not come up for re- 
issuance until some time in July for most 
of the country and not until next Novem- 
ber or thereabouts for the eastern short- 
age area. 

In regard to issuance of non-highway 
rations to farmers, OPA said the reason 


for permitting local boards to issue them 
in installments rather than in all one 
lump is that it has been difficult to pre- 
dict a farmer’s ration needs over a long 
period and “actual needs have often 
turned out to be much less than esti- 
mated.” This, OPA says, has resulted 
in diversions of many of the extra coupons 
to the black market. 

With the installment plan of ration is- 
suance, boards will be able to revise 
original estimates as subsequent install- 
ments are passed out thus preventing 
over-issuance and helping the farmer to 
better budget his gasoline consumption. 
Old plan of issuing all rations for six 
months period in one bunch has been 
set up upon advice of the war food ad- 
ministration. 

Under the new plan, the local board 
will issue a portion of the six-month ra- 
tion to a farmer and later will issue, when 
the farmer requests more gasoline, either 
(1) the remainder of the total six-month 
ration as originally determined, or (2) any 
portion of the remainder which the board 
decides the farmer needs to carry him 
through the rest of the six-month pe- 
riod. No formal application will be 
needed from the farmer for this second 
installment. Farm non-highway coupons 
take the form of 1 gal. “E” coupons and 


5-gal. “R” coupons. 


Clarifies Rules on Movements 
Of Products in Districts 


WASHINGTON — Defense Supplies 
Corp. has issued Interpretation No. 63, 
clarifying Regulation No. 1 as regards 
the formula to be used in calculating 
claims on _ intra-district movements of 
products acquired from a supplier who 
does not have a normal method of trans- 
portation. 

Such claim, according to the _ inter- 
pretation, should be the lower of the 
amounts of reimbursement which would 
be obtained through use of the for- 
mulae outlined in Sections 5 (a) (i) e and 
5 (a) (i) g of Revised Regulation No. 1 
modified as follows: 

In computing the claim according to 
the formula contained in Section 5 (a) (i) 
e, the value at the actual origin at the 
terminal where products were acquired 
should be the wholesale price of the sup- 
plier at his refinery plus the supplier’s 
actual cost of transportation from such 
refinery to the point where delivery is 
made; in computing the claim according 
to the formula contained in Section 5 (a) 
(i) g, the cost of the normal method of 
transportation which company would use 
in the absence of a shortage of tankers 
should be used instead of the cost of the 
normal method of transportation. 


DeLloyd Nash Gets PAW Post 


WASHINGTON—Appointment of De 
Lloyd D. Nash, project engineer fo1 
Standard Oil Development Co., Linden 
N. J., as Dist. 1 construction director 
has been announced by PAW. He suc 
ceeds Edward Kares who resigned re 
cently to return to his former position 
also with Standard Oil Development Co 
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ICKES IN CROSSFIRE AS LIBERAL BLASTS PRC 





(Continued from p. 3) 
lowing facts” with respect to the “agree- 
ment in principle” negotiated by Mr. 
Ickes with Arabian-American and Gulf 
Exploration: 

“The agreement was recommended to 
the joint chiefs of staff by the Army- 
Navy Petroleum Board, the executive of- 
ficer of which is Commodore Andrew 
Carter, for years an official of Shell Oil 
Co. Associated with him is Gen. Pyron, 
for years vice president of Gulf Oil Co. 
In the Petroleum Administration for 
War, Mr. Ickes’ deputy administrator 
is Mr. Ralph Davies, vice president of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, who, in 
addition to the salary which he receives 
as deputy administrator for PAW, has 
been continuously in receipt of an annual 
salary of $47,000 from Standard Oil Co. 
of California. 


Points to Job of Duce 

“The head of the Foreign Oil Division 
of PAW was, until approximately two 
months ago, Mr. James Terry Duce. Mr. 
Duce was an official of the California- 
Arabia Standard Oil Co. before he took 
his position as chief of the Foreign Oil 
Division, and he left that post in De- 
cember to go back to work for Cali- 
fornia-Arabia Standard Oil Co., for 
which he is now working as a high offi- 
cial. 

“In the state department, the petro- 
leum adviser until a few months ago was 
Mr. Max Thornberg, who was and now 
is vice president of Bahrein Petroleum 
Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, owning a considerable portion 
of this Saudi-Arabian oil field. Like 
Mr. Duce, Mr. Thornberg is no longer 
with the State Department. His place 
was taken by Mr. Charles Rayner, pres- 
ent petroleum adviser to the State De- 
partment, who was for years the repre- 
sentative of the Socony-Vacuum Co. in 
India and the Orient, and who served 
under Mr. Victor Barry, another official 
of the Socony-Vacuum Co., in the foreign 
economic administration before he came 
to the State Department. 

“In the Foreign Economics Adminis- 
tration, the oil division was headed until 
a couple of months ago by Mr. Victor 
Barry, an official of the Socony-Vacuum 
Co. in charge of Near Eastern marketing 
tor many years. 


“Oil Men All Right” 


“It will be noted that the three men 
who headed the foreign oil division of 
the PAW, the oil division of the Foreign 
Economics administration and the oil 
division of the State Department were 
ill three men with direct connections 
to the companies benefiting from this 
pipeline, and all three of them left 
their posts where they were making 
decisions of public policy for the Unit- 
d States government with regard to 
il at approximately the time that the 
vork on this agreement was complete. 

“I do not criticize these men for hav- 
ng been oil men. I have nothing against 
them for being oil men. The better oil 
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men they are, the better I like them. But 
a policy which permits people with di- 
rect connections with these same _ oil 
companies to determine public policy 
where these companies are affected is 
as wrong as anything can possibly be. 

“Of course, this may be only a coin- 
cidence, but I submit that if so, it is an 
extremely strange one. Perhaps the most 
amazing thing of all, however, has to 
do with Mr. E. Degolyer. Dr. Degolyer 
has been prominent among the major oil 
companies for many years, was, in the 
past at least, extremely close to British 
oil interests, and has been repeatedly em- 
ployed by the major companies which 
are interested in the Arabian field. He 
was employed by Standard of California, 
Texas Co., and Gulf Oil Co. as their 
appraiser of oil property belonging to 
these companies in Saudi Arabia. He had 
no more than finished this work than 
he was hired by the Petroleum Reserve 
Corp. as appraiser for that government 
corporation in connection with this pipe 
line. With all due respect to the great 
technical ability which Dr. Degolyer 
undoubtedly possesses, this appears to 
me to be hardly the proper method to 
use to give a wholly impartial and inde- 
pendent report to the government and 
the American people.” 

In the meantime, Senate action on 
the Moore-Brewster resolution (S. Res. 
253) proposing a full-dress investigation 
of the oil situation was delayed by the 
absence from the capitol of Sen. Lucas, 
of Illinois. Lucas is chairman of the 
Senate committee on audit and control, 
which must pass on a reauest for $25,- 
000 to finance the inquiry. 


West Coast Directive 59 
Is Studied by Hochuli 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—When Walter Hoch- 
uli, PAW marketing director, returns 
to Washington in a few days after a 
week's trip to the Pacific Coast, he is 
expected to have basic facts on which 
PAW can base a decision as to whether 
there should be a “Directive 59” for Dist. 
5. Mr. Hochuli was accompanied on the 
western trek by Wallace Avery, PAW 
lawyer specializing in marketing matters. 
It is pointed out that, with the present 
shortage in Dist. 5, and the increased 
aggravation inevitable when Pacific war 
operations reach crescendo, some sort of 
apportionment product plan will be nec- 
essary if products are to be distributed 
in a balanced fashion between areas with- 
in the district. It will probably cover 
all principal products and not just gaso- 
line, as is contemplated in a proposed 
Directive 59 for Dist. 2, which was dis- 
cussed at a meeting in Chicago Feb. 22. 
Industry on the West Coast several 
weeks go had developed a tentative Di- 
rective 59, it is understood, but its op- 
eration would have been carried through 
by an industry operating group without 
direct participation by PAW. 


Map Extension of Endorsement 
Rule to ‘E' and 'R' Coupons 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — OPA is expected 
to issue an amendment to the gasoline 
rationing regulations within a few days 
making it necessary for farmers to en- 
dorse their non-highway coupons when 
turning them over to the distributor 
while delivering on the premises. 

Up to now, farmers were required 
merely to endorse “E” and “R” coupons 
when these were turned in at service 
stations. The new rule is expected to 
plug another loophole by which non- 
highway coupons find their way into the 
black market. 

When turning over coupons to the 
tank truck driver, the farmer will be 
allowed to place merely one endorse- 
ment on coupons attached together. The 
distributor, in turn, when pasting up 
blocks of attached coupons, will be re- 
quired to obtain only one such endorse- 
ment for each attached block when past- 
ing on reporting sheets. If blocks are 
separated into smaller portions, a coupon 
endorsement will be required for each 
portion. This is expected to ease the 
endorsing both farmers 
and distributors. 


provision for 





Dr. Frederick G. Clapp Dies 
TULSA—Dr. Frederick G. Clapp, in- 


ternationally known geologist and con- 
sultant to several foreign governments, 
died Feb. 18 in Chickasha, Okla., where 
he had come to check on personal proper- 
ty. He had recently returned from 
Turkey where he was petroleum con- 
sultant to the Turkish government. He 
was 64. 








Coming Meetings 





FEBRUARY 
Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., annual 
convention, Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, 
Mo., Thurs.-Fri., Feb. 24-25. 


MARCH 


National Council of Independent 
Assns., Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Tues., March 7. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., spring 
convention and oil war conference, Hotel 
Severin, Indianapolis, Wed-Thurs., Mar. 8-9. 

American Petroleum Institute, Pacific Coast 
Dist., Div. of Production, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Wed., March 15. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., spring 
meeting, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Wed.-Thurs., Mar. 22-23. 

Western Petroleum Refiners’ Assn., 32nd an- 
nual meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Tues., March 28. 


APRIL 


Assn. of America, annual 
Hotel, Dallas, Wed.-Fri., 


Petroleum 
Ind., 


Natural Gasoline 
meeting, Baker 
April 12-14. 

American Petroleum Institute, Eastern Division, 
Div. of Production, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Thurs.-Fri., April 13-14. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., 10th annual spring 
convention, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., Tues.-Wed., April 25-26. 


MAY 


American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Continent 
Dist., annual spring meeting, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla., Thurs.-Fri., May 25-26. 





PIPELINES—Cliews of the Industrys Problems aff 








Washington— 


WASHINGTON — Chief purpose of 
the impending Anglo-American oil con- 
ference will be to seek agreement on a 
program for the orderly development 
of the rich reserves of the Middle East 
in accordance with 
sound — engineering 
and conservation 
practice. 

Frankly, the oil 
experts of both this 
and the British gov- 
ernment, not to 
mention oil men 
themselves, are quite 
worried over the 
prospect that they 
may be faced soon 
with a 
many times worse 
than that which fol- 
lowed the bringing in of the East Texas 
field. Accordingly, they propose to move 
in now, before it is too late, and settle 
as near as can be such questions as 
proper well spacing, rates of production 
etc. 





situation 


Mr. Yocom 
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Optimism Higher on ‘Gas’ Quotas 


On the basis of the latest military 
demand figures, projected through 1945, 
PAW officials are now somewhat more 
optimistic as to their ability to main- 
tain civilian gasoline quotas at current 
levels, although there will be recurring 
periods of local shortages. The mili- 
tary estimates are described as being 
more “realistic” than any yet submitted, 


with the result that PAW can program 
ahead with much more certainty than 
has heretofore been the case. 


o o 2 


Question of whether it’s going to be 
necessary to cut back refinery yields of 
premium gasoline or even eliminate the 
grade entirely, in order to save tetra 
ethyl lead, won't be settled for another 
30 to 60 days, according to the best 
opinion in PAW. 

As PAW probably will tell P.I.W.C. 
on March 1, by way of explaining inac 
tion on P. I. 
ing a cut-back, reason is the lack of 
current 
trends in the manufacture of premium. 


W. C.’s resolution propos 


idequate information as_ to 
While the trend was upwards in Decem 
ber, that was the first month of experi- 
ence under directives placing a 76 octane 
number ceiling on premium grade and 
PAW officials think it advisable to wait 
until the performance records for Janu- 
ary and perhaps even February are in 
before coming to any decision. Mean 
time, the TEL stockpile is described as 
being “not too bad.” 

This doesn’t mean that PAW hasn't 
been considering the P. I. W. C. pro- 
posal, which calls for a reduction in pre- 
mium output by individual refiners to 
the same percentage premium bore to 
the total of all gasolines produced dur- 
ing the six months period ending Nov. 1, 
1943. On the contrary, PAW’s refining 
division has been looking at it most care 
fully and some of the experts are inclin 
ing already to the belief that the situa- 


U. S., Britain to Map Orderly Program for Middle East Oil —By Herbert Yocom 


tion could be more effectively controlled 
through the issuance of marketing direc- 
tives. 

They say the P. I. W. C. proposal pre- 
sents many difficulties and point out also 
that anything that’s done to change re- 
finery operations is very apt to throw the 
80-octane military gasoline program out 
of kilter. 

Q o 

If any other war agency put in more 
appearances before the Congress during 
1943 than PAW, then PAW officials 
would like to know the name of that 
agency. 

According to the calculations of the 
PAW’ers who keep track of such things, 
PAW was called upon to testify before 
no less than 15 different committees dur- 
ing the year, the result of an awakened 
Congressional interest in the problems 
of oil. 

Three of the nation’s foremost pipe 
liners are being considered by PRC for 
the job of supervising construction of 
the proposed trans-Arabian pipe line. De- 
cision on who finally gets the assignment 
will be up to the Board of Directors, 
headed by PRC President Ickes. 


° 8 6 


Although, in the words of WPB Ex- 
ecutive Vice Chairman Charles E. Wil- 
son, the North African invasion was a 
“far smaller enterprise” than those we 
are planning, the gasoline required 
amounted to more than 4,000,000 gal 


a week. 





Atlantic Coast— Disi. 1 Dealer Limitation Ready to Go, but Signals Change —By Henry Ozanne 


NEW YORK—tThe long-snarled deal 
er limitation plan of Dist. 1 is now ready 
—but the signals have been changed. 
Originally the project was mapped for 
New Jersey, but now it is shifted to thy 
Baltimore area. 

Four months ag 
this column. re- 
vealed the program 
for the introduction 
“L-70” at the 
service station level 
(See NPN, Oct. 27 
1943, p. 12). Sines 
then the scheme has 


of an 





been kicked about 
from PAW to OPA 
from Dist. 1 head 
quarters to  Wash- 


Mr. Ozanne ington officials. But 


the gasoline dealers 
subcommittee of the marketing commit- 
tee has stood firm in its insistence for a 
dealer limitation trial. The subcommit 
tee has surveyed areas for such a test. 
drawn up the rules for it, and presented 
its arguments time and again before a 
dozen different government setups. 
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Both PAW and OPA have 
shouldered the idea, the marketing com- 
mittee being the biggest hurdle that the 
dealers have been trying to clear. 

The marketing committee, it is known, 
is still opposed, but it is gossiped that 
Dist. 1 Director-in-Charge Dodge has 
finally given the dealers a break. The 
story is that Mr. Dodge has promised 
to put the plan before Deputy PAW 
Davies in Washington and suggest that 
it be given a test. 

The dealers 


cold- 


urged — the 
change from Jersey to Baltimore as the 
proving ground for the plan. The Jer- 
sey area is not a self-contained, homo- 


themselves 


geneous district, but is continuous with 
New York City on one side and Penn 
sylvania on the other. The Baltimor 
region is bounded by sparsely populated 
districts and hence affords a better de- 
fined area and a better check on how 
well the plan actually works cut. 
Subcommittee members spent six days 
in two successive weeks on the ground, 
staking out the test area. The region 
includes seven counties in Maryland and 


three or four in Virginia. Principal fea- 


tures of the test, once it gets under way, 
will be: 

1. Elimination of coupon endorsement. 

2. Elimination of dealer accountabil- 
ity on the score of out-of-balance inven- 
tory. 

3. Demand for a one-half cent margin 
increase, the price rise being passed on 
to the consumer and the dealer retaining 
the increase. 

4. Base period is set as October, No 
vember and December of 1942, and Jan 
uary, February and March of 1943. Lim 
itation will be on the basis of one-sixth 
of total gallonage for that period—the 
equivalent of average monthly gallon 
age. 

It is hoped that the test can be 
launched by March 1, but a PAW spokes 
man told this writer over the week-end 
“There are still a lot of talks necessary 
PAW has 
been placing its hopes for equitable dis 
tribution of product in the new Direx 
tive 59. In fact, “59” has become th« 
stumbling block to any innovations, ever 
to the rewriting of PAO 1 and PAO 5 
The dealers have been given the argu 


before any definite decision.” 
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ment: “Wait and see if ‘59’ doesn’t clear 
up a lot of trouble.” That attitude on 
the part of PAW may delay the test, al- 
though difficulties with “59” appear to 
be multiplying rather than diminishing. 

It is still expected that the new “L-70” 
will abandon the adjustment clause of 
the old, by which “normal gallonage” 
was made a flexible figure by the sup- 
plier on the basis of expected business 
by the station operator. If the test area 
showed a critically “short” spot, PAW 
would boost the allotment on an area 


basis, but not less than a county in size. 
OPA is not likely to yield its coupon 
theory, so the plan probably will wed 
coupon and quota, allowing jobbers to 
exchange product above the dealer level 
if that were 
oversupply of stock. 
° a oo 


necessary because of an 


‘King Ibn Saud Very Fair’ 
Arabian-American Oil Co. officials 
have stressed to this writer that the com- 
pany (formerly California - Arabian 
Standard) has always enjoyed good rela- 


tions with King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. One high official, commenting 
on the pending contracts between his 
company and King Ibn Saud, asked that 
this column correct the impression given 
by a reference to Ibn Saud that the com- 
pany had ever been victimized in its 
Arabian relations. This official said: 
“Not only have the relations between 
the Saudi Arabian Government and our 
company always been harmonious, but 
we have always found King Ibn Saud 
very fair in our dealings with him.” 





Midwest— 


CHICAGO — A considerable meas- 
ure of secrecy still prevails in many 
of the activities of some petroleum in- 
dustry committees in this hinterland and 
perhaps elsewhere, although Byron Price, 
head of the Office 
of Censorship and 
Secretary Knox, of 
the Navy, have had 
occasion recently to 
relax already reason- 
ably liberalized re- 
strictions on all but 
strictly military in- 
formation. 

This correspond- 
ent understands that 
he was scolded by 
the chairman of an 
industry committee 
meeting last week in 
executive because he had had 
the audacity to ask the ‘chairman for 
a copy of a proposed order that was 
to be considered at the meeting and 
which will vitally affect the entire in- 
dustry in Dist. 2. 





Mr. Lamm 


session 


The order in question has been wide- 
ly discussed in the industry. Nearly 
all state marketing associations which 
have met in the past two months, have 
passed resolutions regarding its provi- 
sions and the preliminary order itself 
has been routed through all Dist. 2 func- 
tional committees for discussion. It is 
to be put in final form at a special sub- 
committee meeting at industry head- 
quarters this week. 


It has been charged, from time to 
time, that a trade publication should 
champion the cause of the industry from 
which it draws its support. That, of 
course, is as natural as for day to fol- 
low night—and if day is permitted to 
follow night in the petroleum industry, 
it is the responsibility of the press to 
see that the industry is fully informed. 
That would surely greatly lessen the 
possibility of a political rumpus later 
inless there is a real cause for it, which 
this correspondent does not believe is 
iow the case. 


Question seems to be that only the 
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Secrecy in Dist. 2 Committees Shows Signs of Being Overdone 


authorized committees know what is 
good for the industry—and they have 
difficulty among themselves deciding 
what is best. The independents charge 
the majors with attempting to control 
the industry to their own benefit, which 
the majors vigorously deny to the press; 
but the press has no opportunity to ob- 
serve and record the facts that transpire 
at committee meetings since the press 
is excluded. 


It has been asserted that committee- 
men would not feel free to express them- 
selves if the press were present, but if 
they did and there was a material dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject under 
discussion, publicity would precipitate a 
public squabble over preliminary issues. 


That contention presumes a lack of 
intelligence on the part of other outside 
members of the industry, who after 
three years of government regulation 
certainly understand now, if they did 
not before, that the only object of hav- 
ing meetings—in fact, the only object 
of having industry committees—is so 
that men of the industry can get to- 
gether and thresh out differences of 
opinion and sift down the best solu- 
tions to the industry’s most serious and 
vital problems. 


Some industry committeemen are 
prone to forget that they are, in fact 
as well as in theory, supposed to repre- 
sent the industry as a whole and that 
their personal problems are only _inci- 
dental unless they affect the course of 
the entire industry or a_ considerable 
segment of it. We are not intimating 
here that selfishness is the only reason 
for excluding the press from committee 
meetings for we know personally many 
of the members and others by reputa- 
tion, and here and now pay tribute 
to their patriotism, their efficiency and 
their sacrifice of time and money in 
their committee efforts in the industry’s 


behalf. 


We cite one prominent example where 
the press did not influence failure to talk 
in committee, because the press was not 
there—the price of crude oil. Had all 


—By Earl Lamm 


elements of the industry been in fac- 
tual agreement that an increase was need- 
ed about two years ago, it probably 
could have been had, but it has been 
frequently alleged since that the ma- 
jors gave only lip-service assent in com- 
mittee meetings and later whispered 
“no”! through the back door to the 
powers that be. Whether that was true 
or not, we don’t know. The press was 
not there! 


How Allocations Differ 


Harry B. Hilts, executive secretary of 
the Empire State Petroleum Assn., New 
York, speaking at the 1944 postwar con- 
ference of Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. held in Peoria last week, gave the 
Midwest oil men a first-hand view of 
the practical workings of PAW Direc- 
tive 59 and PAO 1, allocating products 
for sale in Dist. 1. 


There should be several important 
differences between the Eastern order 
and the proposed allocation order now 
being developed by Dist. 2 industry 
committees, Mr. Hilts pointed out. For 
one thing there is a great difference in 
the position of supplies in the two areas. 
The northern half of Dist. 1, especially, 
is being supplied from large terminals— 
the Big Inch and Little Big Inch pipe- 
lines, the Erie barge canal, coastal 
tanker and large refinery terminals, 
large tank car and private piveline ter- 
minals. All are concentrated outlets. 


Dist. 2 trade is supplied from hun- 
dreds of smaller, widely scattered ter- 
minals, since this area was formerly 
served by tank cars in the main. Hence, 
an allocation order is not as necessary in 
this district as it is in Dist. 1, Mr. Hilts 
said, because in Dist. 1 practically all 
supplies are imported by and belong to 
major companies, who must be told to 
divide supplies with the independents. 
That condition exists but to a consider- 
ably less degree in Dist. 2, according 
to Mr. Hilts. Since there is a greater 
variety of sources of supply in the Mid- 
west, the allocation order now being 
prepared can be less restrictive, in his 
opinion. 
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PAO 1, Am. 4 to 2-1-43 version—Fuel oil 
deliveries to large-scale consumers restricted 
Minimum Specifications for Petroleum Prod- 


ucts, Am. 5—Commereial Standard CS12-40 
replaced 
Davies Letter to District Directors—Ap- 


proval of delivery orders by District Directors 


Davies Memo to Director of Refining—Dele- 
gation of Authority 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 
Prices 

GMPR—Rev. SR 14, Order 2, Am. 2—Petro- 
leum Sales, Inc. contract carrier rates ad- 
justed 

MPR 88—Revision of former RPS 88 


Gasoline, fuel oil, etc. prices (bulk). 

MPR 436, Am. 9—Specific ceilings for Falls 
City and Barada Fields 

MPR 510—Lube oil bulk ceilings 


Rationing 


RO 1A, Am. 
tire inventories 
RO 5C, Am. 103—C books for WPB Salvage 
Committee and USO 
tives 
Am. 104—Non-highway gasoline pur- 
chase receipts in St. Paul Test 
Area 
Am. 106—Gasoline of 86 octane 
and above exempt except for mo- 
tor vehicle fuel 
Order 1 — Minnesota experimental 
plan (non-highway rations) 
RO 11, Am. 94—Record-keeping provisions 
revised 


69—Increase in wholesalers’ 


representa- 





Am. 95—Any coupons valid in fu- 


ture may be exchanged if neces- 

sary 
WPB—War Production Board 
CMP 1, as am. 2-2-44—Allotment restric- 

tions revised 

Direction 26, as am. 2-15-44 
Secondary consumer’s return of 
allotments 


M-293, as am. 2-10-44—Z Orders eliminated; 
changes in scheduling provisions 
Table 1, as am. 2-10-44 
duction plants 
grams _ table 
P-98-b, Direction 1—Purchase by operators’ 
employes of materials for camp facilities 
R-1, Appendix III as am. 2-15-44 
tire and tube _ restrictions 


Rubber pro- 


removed from pro- 


Certain 
revoked. 
DSC—Defense Supplies Corp. 


DSC Reg. 1—Interp. 63—Formula for 
tain compensable intra-district movements 


cer 


WMC—War Manpower Commission 
Reg. 5, as am. 2-11-44—-Appeals from WMC 
rulings 


Digest of Week's 
War-Oil Orders 


Petroleum Administration for War 


RESTRICTIONS ON FUEL 
ERIES TO LARGE-SCALE CONSUMERS— 
PAO 1, Am. 4—Fuel oil, as well as motor 
fuel, may not be delivered to storage location 
of consumers having normal 10-day supply on 


OIL DELIV- 


hand, except that a single delivery raising 
the amount above that level may be com- 
pleted. Private dwellings and public utilities 


newly exempted from order, as well as _ refin- 
eries, bulk terminals, retail filling stations, mil- 
itary agencies exempted in earlier 
Issued 2-15. 


versions. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS 
Minimum specifications pursuant to Directive 
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War Orders for the Oil Industry 
The Week's Orders 


(Issued Feb. 12-19, 1944, inclusive) 


PAW—Petroleum Administration for War 





59, Am. 5—Fuel oil standards to be deter- 
mined by Federal Specification VV-O-326, in- 
stead of former Commercial Standard CS-12-40. 
Effective 2-10. 


APPROVAL OF DELIVERY ORDERS BY 
DISTRICT DIRECTORS—Davies’ letter to 
Directors of Districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—Any oper- 
ator’s application on PAW Form 35 (formerly 
WPB-2565) may be approved by District Di- 
rector or Director of Materials, but only the 
following delivery orders: for controlled mater- 
ials for production use costing operator a total 
of over $2500, or over $500 as to each item; 
MRO controlled materials delivery orders (ex- 
cept aluminum)—same cost limits; any MRO 
delivery order for P-98-b Schedule “‘B” item, 
regardless of cost. Issued 2-4. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO DI- 
RECTOR OF REFINING—Davies Memoran- 
dum to Director of Refining—Director of Re- 
fining empowered to issue necessary operating 
directives or instructions; to allocate and to 
or grant exceptions or appeals filed pur- 
PAO 16, M-258, Directives 71 and 
(petroleum sulfonates, petroleum polymers, 
Diesel fuel, and Cy, fractions, respectively) ; 
to issue minimum specifications for petroleum 
products, after consultation with five specified 


deny 
suant to 


75 


directors; to delegate further certain powers 
vested in him. Issued 2-5, 


Office of Price Administration 


PETROLEUM SALES, INC. CONTRACT 
CARRIER RATES ADJUSTED—GMPR—Rev. 


SR 14, Order 2, Am. 2—Increase in rate 
granted Aug. 5, 1943, to expire Feb. 1, 1944, 
extended to April 1, 1944, pending submission 


by plaintiff of additional 
support of application. 


2-1] 


data in 
effective 


operating 


Issued 1-26, 


FUEL OIL, GASOLINE, LIQUEFIED PE- 
TROLEUM GAS, NAPHTHA, SOLVENT 
CEILINGS—MPR 88 (reissue of RPS 88)— 
Lube oil prices having been set forth in new 
MPR 510, (see below), and crude prices in 
MPR 436 (issued August, 1943), RPS 88 re- 
issued to contain only prices on products listed 
above. Formula for determining maximum price 
simplified; shifts from delivered to f.o.b. price 
which increase reseller’s laid-down cost 
must be reported to regional office within 10 


basis 


days after sale is made; definition of ‘“‘pur- 
chaser of same class” included in new ver- 
sion Issued 2-14; effective 2-19 

SPECIFIC CEILINGS FOR FALLS CITY 


AND BARADA FIELDS—MPR 436, Am. 9— 


Ceilings ranging from 85c bbl. for below 21 
deg. API gravity to $1.25 for 40 deg. and 
above set for Falls City and Barada Fields, 


Richardson County, Nebraska instead of former 
90c bbl. price. Issued 2-16, effective 2-21. 


BULK CEILINGS FOR LUBRICATING 
OILS, GREASES, ETC.—MPR 510—New reg- 
ulation replaces former section of RPS 88 
placing ceilings on lube oils. Prices for sales 
of stock oils in bulk lots appearing in 10-8-4] 
NPN are written into the regulation as 
specific maximum prices, with appropriate de- 
scriptive headings. Price lists of refiners, blend- 
ers, and compounders as customarily published 
for use of their sales department, customers, or 
distributors, must be° filed with OPA within 
30 days of effective date of MPR 510. Issued 
2-14; effective 2-19 in U.S., 4-4 in U. S. ter- 
ritories and Canal 


Zone 


now 


possessions, except Panama 


INCREASE IN WHOLESALERS’ PASSEN- 
GER TIRE INVENTORIES—RO 1A, Am, 69 

Wholesalers may obtain Grade 1 tires and 
passenger-type tubes upon application by letter 
to district director of area in which establish- 
ment is located, in following amounts: 200 
Grade I tires for each wholesaling establish- 
ment plus an additional Grade I tire for each 
$500 of establishment’s net 1941 sales to deal- 





These digests of orders, amendments and 
interpretations are written with care and 
judgment for the purpose of giving the 
reader a reasonable idea of the character 
and extent of this material, but the publisher 
does not warrant their completeness or ab- 
solute technical or legal accuracy. Important 
decisions should be made only after due 
study of the complete text, which the Oil- 
LAW-Gram can furnish. 

NPN will appreciate hearing from its 
readers if they feel any pertinent regula- 
tions have been omitted from this page. 

Copies of the complete text of the fol- 
lowing orders can be obtained from 
PLATT’S OIL-Law-GRAM, 1213 W. Third 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Minimum charge for single copies, $1, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. 

CODE: AO—Administrative Order; CMP 
—cControlled Materials Plan; D—Directive; 
FDO—Food Distribution Order; GMPR— 
General Maximum Price Regulation; GO— 
General Order; Interp.—lInterpretation; L 
—Limitation Order; M—Conservation Or- 
der; MPR—Maximum Price Regulation; 
P—Preference Rating Order; PAO—Petro- 
leum Administrative Order; Pri. Reg.—Pri- 
orities Regulation; Proc. Reg.—Procedural 
Regulation; PS—Price Schedule; RO—Ra- 
tion Order; RPS—Revised Price Schedule; 
SO—Supplementary Order; SR—Supple- 
mentary Regulation. 











number in (including 


ers, minus inventory 
Parts B for Grade 1 tires replenishment of 
which not yet been made). New passenger- 


type tube permitted for each authorized tire. 
District Director may grant each applicant only 
one allotment, on as many OPA Form R-2 
certificates as applicant requests. Issued 2-15; 
effective 2-19. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR C BOOKS—RO 5C, Am. 
103—-USO representatives and members of 
WPB County and Local Salvage Committees 
eligible for C books when engaged exclusively 
in official Plant Transportation 
Committees can no longer restore employes’ 
mileage lost through cut in coupon 
values district director has designated 
the plant as one eligible for such restoration, 
or, instead, the applicant himself establishes 
that he has a bona fide full-car club arrange- 
ment for home-to-work driving. Issued 2-12, 
effective 2-17. 


business. 


necessary 
unless 


NON-HIGHWAY GASOLINE PURCHASE 
RECEIPTS IN ST. PAUL TEST AREA—RO 
5C, Am. 104—In test area non-highway gaso- 
line purchase receipts will replace Class E and 
R coupon books (for consumers not participat- 
ing in ration banking). Upon issuance, Boards 
will fill in certification of account on cover. 
At time of use consumer fills in and signs re- 


ceipt. Stubs must show, among other data, 
balance of ration available for use. Surrender 


must be made on delivery, or within seven days 
thereafter, or, on payments made within seven 
days, when payment is made. Suppliers may 
negotiate these purchase receipts for replenish- 
them. Issued 2-12; 


ment, or deposit 


effective 


may 
2-17 


86 OCTANE AND ABOVE GASOLINE EX- 
EMPT, EXCEPT FOR USE IN MOTOR VE- 
HICLES—RO 5C, Am. 106—Only when gaso- 
line of 86 or above rating is used or blended 
as motor vehicle fuel is it subject to 
coupon rationing. Issued 2-21; effective 2-25 


for use 


MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL PLAN— 
RO 5C, Order 1—Non-highway gasoline pur- 
chase receipt books (see Am. 104, above) 
shall be issued only to applicants establishing 
eligibility for at least 96 gals. gasoline per 
ration period. Issued 2-16, effective 2-17. 


FUEL OT RECORD-KEEPING 
SIONS—RO 11, Am. 94—Evidences 


PROVI- 


surrend 
(Continued on p. 50) 
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Responsive Illinois Oil Men 


Gditorts Fage 





Hear Ration Chiet Pledge 


Honest, Sincere Administration: Asks Industry's Support 


HICAGO—A radically different OPA stood before oil men 

of the Middle West last week. It is an OPA that believes 
in and is trusting the common sense, honesty and loyalty of 
the American people and of the oil industry. 

It is an OPA that wants to tell all these people what war 
necessity says should be done about wise distribution of 
scarce products; an OPA that would tell the facts in straight- 
forward, simple language; that would ask advice as to pro- 
cedure and then keep on working with the American people 
for their full understanding and crack the whip of war author- 
ity only over the possible few who would violate and then 
crack it in a wholly legal manner. 


The above paragraph was. written not out of any love for 
bureaucratic regulation but as straight reporting of the facts. 
Our hope is that we can continue to report such interesting 
and commendable facts of OPA and all war authorities. 


These facts on this different kind of an OPA were divulged 
to a large audience of oil jobbers at the annual meeting of the 
[llinois Petroleum Marketers Association at Peoria, Ill. last 
week by Col. Bryan Houston, the new chief for all OPA ration- 
ing. For an hour he talked freely and earnestly to the crowd, 
and answered questions without regard seemingly, whether 
those answers were “for” or “against” some heretofore OPA 
pet theories. 


In many ways he showed that his mind was open on all 
points except that whatever OPA does it will have to be done 
with the hearty support of the American people and of the oil 
industry or it simply won’t get done. His talk, practically in 
full, is printed elsewhere in this issue. It should be read by 


every oil man. 


This talk, by the present chief rationing officer of OPA, was 
all the more striking and in sharp contrast to what has been 
told these and other oil men and the public in the past. These 
oil jobbers of Illinois were prominent among those who car- 
ried on the campaign a year ago last fall to try to get ex-chief, 
OPAer Leon Henderson to pause in his precipitate extension 
f gasoline rationing to the middle west, long enough to get 
additional statistics that these oil jobbers had every reason 
to believe would show that the American motorist was even 
then conserving his tires voluntarily as much as the Baruch 
Committee recommended. 

When these oil jobbers of Illinois joined in that nation- 
wide fight, Henderson and his allies sic’d the FBI onto them, 
for even questioning Henderson’s theories. By radio talks and 
magazine articles Henderson called these jobbers Nazi's and 
public enemies. The resultant protest from the country and 
congress caused the administration to call off the gestapo 
and to fire Henderson. 

Improvement in OPA has been increasing steadily from 
that day which was the high watermark of tyrannical bu- 
reaucracy in this country. How far it has improved can best be 
judged if the reader will turn to Col. Houston’s talk. (See 


Page 4). The Illinois jobbers showed their understanding 





READERS’ comments and opinions will be much 
appreciated by Warren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
Publisher, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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and appreciation of the change by giving him the best round 
of applause the writer has heard in many a year in oil meetings. 


Oo ao ° 


OL. HOUSTON EARNESTLY WARNED the oil indus- 

try of the great damage to it, as well as to rationing, that 
the circulation of counterfeit coupons is doing. He said that 
they can only be stopped by enlisting the honest aid of the 
American motorist. Unless acceptance of these counterfeits is 
blocked he said he was certain they would leave a terrible scar 
on the personnel of the oil industry. 

The writer is probably only one of a great many, judging 
from letters he has received, who have heavily discounted the 
statements of other OPAers as to the extent and seriousness 
of counterfeit oil and gasoline coupons. These OPAers were 
so stupidly careless in handling the good coupons, and they 
continued so stupidly careless despite all warnings, that their 
outcries over counterfeit coupons just sounded like effort to 
divert attention from their own gross incompetence. 


But Col. Houston assured his listeners that what he said 
of the extent of these coupons in circulation is true. He did 
not try to tell his audience that “any five year-old” could 
identify these counterfeits, as some OPAers, especially in en- 
forcement, have tried to do. Col. Houston said that some of 
them are crude but more and more are most skillfully made 
and are hard to detect. So good are these fake coupons, he 
said, that the only way he had yet found for oil distributing 
men to protect themselves, is to ask their customers to certify 
to the genuineness of the coupons by putting their car number 
on the back. 


That identification, the colonel said, was not so much to 
help run down the fakes later, as to keep the service station at- 
tendant from having to pass on the genuineness of the 
coupon and of having to accept it in order to please his cus- 
tomers. The colonel said he recognized that asking the 
American motorist to identify his coupons today simply results 
in the motorist going to another station, which is a great un- 
fairness to the station man who is trying to do right, and 
which, he said, will soon get the sale of gasoline into the same 
blackmarket category as was bootlegging in the days of pro- 
hibition. Just as the people refused to enforce prohibition so, 
he said, unless they are quickly and honestly told the patriotic 
and necessary war reasons they soon will be refusing to en- 
force gasoline rationing. If the people will not enforce ration- 
ing, he said, neither OPA, the government nor the oil industry 
will be able to enforce it. 


The story of what gasoline is doing on the battle fronts, he 
said, can be so told the people by industry and government, 
that they will believe it, and believing it, the people will do 
whatever is necessary to conserve that fuel and see that their 
neighbors also conserve it for only their essential uses, so that 
their sons and brothers, husbands and fathers in the 7,000,000 
soon to be on the battle lines, may have without stint the oil 
supplies necessary to win the war in the shortest possible time 
and with the least loss of life. 

All the American people, at one time, must be convinced of 
the need for helping in the stopping of fake gasoline coupons, 
said Col. Houston, or their purchase and use is likely to become 
as socially and morally acceptable as was the buying of boot- 
leg liquor. 

A probable lessening of the amount of gasoline for the 
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civilian, he said, as the war spreads over wider fronts and 
involves more men, will make the fake coupon situation all the 


more acute. The more acute it grows the harder it will be 
for any station attendant to refuse the fake and the more the 
gallonage will shift unfairly and the greater will grow the 
power for blackmail of the gang that is printing and distribut- 
ing the fakes. The trouble the oil industry had with the gaso- 
line tax evader will be as nothing compared to the bribing and 
blackmailing of its employes. Knowledge of the acceptance 
of these fakes at the station and their flow through the hands 
of the many in each company will eat at the moral fiber of the 
entire industry. 


The only way this moral disintegration can be avoided is 
to cause all the American people to see that the buying and 
presenting of the fakes is dishonest and against the nation’s 
war effort and that of their sons on the battle lines; to make 
the handling of fake coupons unpopular. 


To the extent that the general public is enlisted whole- 
heartedly to spurn the fakes, to that extent, said the Colonel, 
the public will also co-operate in applying only for the gaso- 
line that it needs for its essential uses and to that extent every 
one will endeavor to make every gallon go as far as possible. 


Regardless of the unbelievable stupidity-—-or worse—of the 
administration in its handling of petroleum supplies, the fact 
remains that today there is an increasing shortage of supply 
which calls for the greatest of skill and intelligence in distribu- 
ting to those who really need some gasoline and oil. The do- 
ing of this hard job seems to fall on the already well-burdened 
back of the oil industry but in the light of the statements of 
the new officials in OPA the industry can expect to have the 
sincere and honest support of that branch of government. The 
oil industry and OPA cannot get at this joint task any too soon, 
especially for the good of the fighting forces overseas. Plans 
for such industry advertising are about to be announced, says 


the API. 


PA RATION CHIEF HOUSTON is making some long- 

needed changes in his oil rationing department. He is 
searching for qualified men, particularly men of high executive 
skill, who can adjust themselves with patience to the exactions 
of political office, and who understand the oil business. He 
told the jobbers at Peoria that he considered that these jobs 
called for as much ability as is needed to run a major oil 
company. 


The industry has been finding out at high cost the past two 
years how important these bureaucratic jobs are to it and the 
country. Even in PAW where particularly high type oilmen 
have been at work under the guidance of a skilled oil executive, 
the industry has found occasion for just differences of opinion. 
The same has been true of ODT. But over in OPA the oil 
industry has had to contend with some of the worst and 
most incompetent type of officials to be found in Washington. 
This very low standing of OPA now makes it hard to get better 
men to operate it. But if the oil industry does not prevail 
upon enough good men to man OPA, the industry and the 
public probably will continue to suffer as in the past two 
years. 


Col. Houston is conferring with a number of men about com- 
ing with OPA but as this is written, some other reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, no decisions have been made. He 
would like to hear from or be referred to more men who 
could take on a Washington job for all or part of the duration. 
Suggestions should be sent at once to Col. Bryan Houston, 
Office of Price Administration, Federal Office Bldg. No. 1 
2nd and D street S. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Minnesotan Protests Unfairness 
Of Exempting Co-ops From Tax 


FROM: R. A. Hyde, R. A. Hyde Oil Company, 
Pipestown, Minnesota. TO: The Editor. 


Have just read with interest your outline of the co-ops 
in your Jan. 26 issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, 
and feel that you should be commended for setting out 
these facts. Naturally, the writer enjoys competition 
and feels that it generates thrift and business to any 
community, provided it stands on its own feet and there 
be no favors. In other words, any business that is com- 
pelled to operate on an equal basis and be taxed ac- 
cordingly, has my blessing and good wishes. There is so 
much to be said in connection with these favors to the co- 
ops that no letter can cover it all. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter than I wrote last 
December to our local congressman. He is 100% right 
on most everything. At the same time, he is a member 
and was a director of a co-operative at Tyler, Minn. 
I was anxious to have his views of same. I believe that 
every good American should get behind a move to put 
all business on an equal and fair competitive footing, 
without favor to any. This is the only American way. 
Thanks kindly for your stand—there should be more 
behind it. Here is the letter: 

2 a 


“H. Carl Andersen, M. C. 

“Tyler, Minnesota 

“My dear Congressman: 

“I believe in co-operation—do so with my family and 
with the people in my community with whom I do busi- 
ness. To survive and be happy, we all must do this, and 
99 per cent of us always have and will continue to do 
so. This being true, why does our government loan 
money to those who call themselves consumer co-opera- 
tives at 1% percent, regardless of security, who know 
less of actual co-operation than you or I do and permit 
them to escape tax by classifying themselves as non- 
profit organizations? 

“How are we to pay our national debt if the whole 
country goes that way? What will be left of private 
enterprise if one part of our business pays no tax and 
the other is taxed out of business? In recent months 
seven refineries have been bought by some of these non- 
taxable co-operatives, sold to them at exorbitant prices. 

“In discussing this with a certain refinery official, 
with whom the writer has held a contact for a number 
of years, he explained to me that the co-operative could 
pay for this refinery in two years from the money saved 
in taxes. In other words, the tax escaped by the co- 
operative would equal the cost of the refinery over this 
period that a private refinery would be compelled to pay. 

To continue: In our country all business should and 
must stand on its own feet without discrimination or 
favoritism from any source. If we have equal rights, 
this must be the conclusion on the part of government. 
If we are to be free and have freedom, there must be 
equal opportunity for all. There must be incentive for 
thrift, some reward for merit, some hope for the indi- 
vidual. Without this, there is no hope for us as a people 
or a nation. 

“In writing to you, I am sure that your fertile mind 
will read between the lines and absorb more fully what 
I have not altogether expressed. You and I are both 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. Both of us or our parents, came 
from foreign shores. Both of us are happy that our 
parents chose to do so. We both have lived and worked 
on the farm, both have had our dreams, as boys of what 
the future had in store for us. Perhaps more than we 
had hoped came true. 

“No other country could do so much for us. We 
must do everything in our power to preserve those prin- 
ciples that have made our country great for the sake 
of the coming generations. 

“We owe it to them and to ourselves for without those 
principles, life to me would be without hope. 

“You fortunately are in a position to act. In doing so, 
I am sure you will have the support of untold millions 
of our people and their undying gratitude. I am sure 
that you can be counted upon for what is helpful to our 
people and to our country. To this end I trust you will 
dedicate your best efforts.” 
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Dakota Jobber Solves 
Manpower Worries-- 
Works Harder Himself 


By Earl Lamm 
NPN Staff Writer 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Solution to 
the manpower problem is to quit com- 
plaining and go to work yourself, Art B. 
Anderson has discovered with remarkable 
success. 

Mr. Anderson owns and runs—with 
mphasis on the management angle— 
. bulk plant and super-service station 
it 1100 W. 12th, selling D-X prod- 
ucts. As a side issue, he is now repre- 
sentative from this district in the state 
legislature and has his eye on a Senate 
seat if the incumbent decides he does 
not want to run again come May. Mr. 
Anderson is confident, but said he would 
not under-cut a friend. 

The fruits of personal effort in the 
oil business were in evidence when Mr. 
Anderson balanced his books for 1943, 
ind began to worry about his income tax. 
“Made more money than I ever made in 
my life, except 1930,” he declared. “I 
cleaned uv $7000, almost all of it from 
the oil business, but a little came from 
a farm I own near here.” 

He explained that he had had no war 
plant business, no tourist business, no 
big consumer accounts and _ practically 
no farm business, “because the tank 
wagon price is 2c off and I can’t make 
any money.” 

That left only city station and dealer 
business, and makes his achievement all 
the more outstanding. We stood look- 
ing at each other. “Meaning what?” we 
isked. 

. that you'll probably want to see 
the books,” he said and blinked. “Sales 
were off 39%.” 


The Figures Speak 


He began to pull out the figures. “Our 
iccounts are strictly average run, small 
he said, “and I'm not a big 
Bulk plant sales for 1943,” he 
ontinued, spreading the records on the 
lesk, “totaled 203,145 gal. of gasoline.” 
He put his finger on the figure which 
iis bookkeeper had just added on the 
nachine “Third grade, 10,343. gal.; 
Ethyl, 64,812 gal. and regular, 127,998 
me 

The gallonage, he explained, includ- 
d sales through the one station he owns, 


iccounts,” 
yperator, 


» dealers and what little farm business 
there was. Thumbing back through 
he pages, he found 1942 sales: Third 
rade, 25,194 gal.; Ethyl, 60,870 gal.; 
nd regular, 242,996 gal., or a total of 
29.066 gal. Difference between that 
nd the 1943 figure is a drop of 39%. 

“With 
ke that, and a 50% decline in sales 


an over-all drop in gallonage 


ere at your own station,” he was asked, 
what's the answer to your profits?” 


No More Night Work 


“Labor,” he said simvly, “labor— 
here’s a manpower shortage, so I just 


ont hire anybody. A vear ago I had 
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five men on the drive and a full time 
bookkeeper. Now I've got one man, 
plus a part time girl bookkeeper to lick 
the ration stamps. But sometimes a 
high school boy comes in to. wash cars. 
My labor cost was cut from $6000 a 
year to $2500 last year, including every- 
thing except my own time. I’ve gone 
to work. In 1942, we were open 24 
hours a day, and in 1943, ten hours. I 
started closing nights on Jan. 1, 1943. 
After working long hours here at the 
station, I then make deliveries to two 
other retail outlets. 


“Besides saving wages of four other 
men here at the station, I'm on the job 
watching other expense myself—saved 
50% on my heating bill alone. Wiping 
rags is a little item, but it’s off 75%. 
We two here at the station now did not 
lose a chamois on the drive all last year. 





Art B. Anderson. . 


. enjoyed his second 
best year 


Five men used to lose them frequently. 
They cost $5 each.” 


Customers Co-operate 


Some business men argue there is a 
minimum overhead beyond which there 
can be no cut and remain in business. 
Maybe there is, but Art Anderson has 
pushed his minimum cost below the av- 
erage by training his customers to serve 
themselves. 

“Now customers like to wait on them- 
“They know most sta- 
tion help—if any—is inexperienced and 
they like to test their own tires and look 
at their own radiator to make sure there 


selves,” he said. 


is enough water. Some customers have 
even filled their own gas tanks and 
brought the cash in here to me when I’m 
“Rationing has made 
careful. Tire pressure and 
Before the 
war, I paid good salaries to four extra 
men on the drive just to give things 
away.” 


busy,” he said. 
people 
everything has to be just so. 


Apparently Art Anderson works very 
hard, and we suspect he has a way with 
people—a_ friendly, unaffected manner 





that attracts customers who wait on 
themselves—a_ genial friendliness that 
comes to few people naturally and which 
is almost never acquired, but is worth 
striving for. 


1.1.P.A. Speakers Announced 
Special to NPN 
INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Independ- 
ent Petroleum Assn. Inc., has released a 
list of speakers for the association’s Oil 
War Conference, to be held March 8 
and 9 at the Hotel Severin, here. The 
list includes: 


Dr. Paul Heide, direktor 
generale of the petroleum industry of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; W. T. Holliday, 
president, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; J. 
P. Seiberling, president, Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio; Capt. A. A. 
Nichoson, asst. to the executive vice- 
president, The Texas Co.; and Briant 
Sando, sales manager, “The Insurance 
Field,” Louisville, Ky. 


formerly 





Crown Can Moves To Chicago 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO — The Madison, Wisc., 
plant of Crown Can Co. has been moved 
to this city. According to Richard P. 
Swartz, president, the Madison plant has 
been taken over by the government fo 
the manufacture — of 
teries. 


special-type — bat- 


A. D. Harrigan, Madison plant man 
ager, will continue in that capacity in 
Chicago. The company’s Midwest sales 
office also will be in Chicago, with Fred 
W. Jallings as office manager. Heber 
Atkins, who formerly made his head 
quarters at Ft. Wayne, Ind., will be in 
charge of the territory. 


Form Company in Cleveland 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND Formation of — the 
Great Lakes Oil Co. here has been an 
nounced by A. H. Reed and Dwight W. 
Filkins. 
general resale marketing business, special 
izing in the movement of residual fucl 
oils to industrial concerns. 


The company will engage in a 


Mr. Reed and Mr. Filkins formerly 
were connected with the Allied Oil Co., 
Cleveland, and have a background of 
some 20 years wholesale marketing ex 
perience. 


A.P.l. Meet Set for May 25-26 


NPN News Bureau 
TULSA—The annual spring meeting 
of the Mid-Continent District of Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute will be held 
here May 25-26 at the Mayo Hotel, ac- 
cording to H. W. Ladd, superintendent of 
materials and producing departments of 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., district chain 
nial. 
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____Wartime Servicing and Merchandising 


Many Stations Enjoying Biggest Years as 


War Stringencies Test Management Skill 


By Herb Taylor 
NPN Staff Writer 
HE POSTWAR SERVICE STATION 
will doubtless be a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. It will probably sell 
everything from Easter lilies to tickets 
on the Shanghai express. Maybe the 
operator will be selling cordwood and 
peanut shells for operation of “Gaso- 
genes’, those self-propelled vehicles now 
in use in countries where gasoline is 
scarce. 

But regardless of the future, a re- 
markably good job is being done by 
management right now in sales promo- 
tion programs that is resulting in hun- 
dreds of station operators actually mak- 
ing more money than they did before 
the war. This in the face of rationing, 
manpower shortages and other well 
known would-be stymies. 

Entirely different rule books are being 
used by sales promotion managers now 
than was the case before the war. But 
the answer adds up the same: There is 
good money in the business for intelli- 
gent, aggressive operators—NOW. 

Here is how the former station yard- 

stick, the ratio of oil to “gas” sales, has 
been supplanted with “mileage ration” 
potentialities: 
Each 38-gal. coupon represents 45 
miles of travel. Miles of travel is the 
real stock in trade. Selling mileage 
represents 1500 miles for each 100 gals.; 
15,000 miles represents 1000 gals.; 75,000 
miles represents 5000 gals. and each 
150,000 miles represents 10,000 gals. 
Thus a 5000-mile gal. station is selling 
75,000 miles of transportation, enough 
to completely wear out one average au- 
tomobile. This is the real cue for profit- 
able service station operation. 

Here is what happens in 75,000 miles 
of travel: 


Five tires will be worn out 


average 
profit, $4.75 $23.75 
3% batteries will wear out average 
profit, $4.30 16.1] 
5 sets of spark plugs will wear out 
average profit, $1.50 7.50 


1% gallons of motor oil will be used 
each 1000 miles (112 gals.) 


average profit, 50c 56.00 
Special flushing service every 2000 miles 
—37 jobs—average profit, 83 30.71 
75 lubrication jobs—average $1.25 94.75 
Transmission (each 5000 miles) 15 
jobs —average 48c 7.20 
Differential (each 5000 miles) 15 jobs 
—average 48c 7.20 
Transmission cleaning (each 10,000 
miles) 7% jobs—average 30c 2.25 
Differential cleaning (each 10,000 
miles) 7% jobs—average 30« 2.25 
Wheel bearing (each 5000 miles) 15 
jobs—average 85c 12.75 
Air cleaner (each 2000 miles) 37 jobs 
—average 40c 14.80 
TOTAL $275.27 


This figure does not include the profit 
on gasoline, kerosine, solvents, shocks, 
brake fluid. radiator service, washing, 
polishing, fuses, wiper blades, battery 
cables, fan belts, tire repairs and changes, 
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polish, wax dust cloths and scores of 
other items still available and still profit- 
able. 

This is an example of a 5000 gal. 
(75,000 mile) station. Many stations are 
selling in excess of this amount: Here 
are a few examples gathered in one mail 
from sales promotion material, house 
organs, etc., which comes to NPN: 

F. Parker Hollenbeck, Jamestown, N. 
Y., battery sales up 58% over 1942; tires 
up 69% over 1942; accessories up 95% 
over 1942, 

Coleman A. Stewart, Hartford, Conn., 
made $100 from special services alone 
in January. Out of a total of 130 lubri- 
cation jobs, Stewart sold 32 front wheel 
packs, 15 shock absorber refills, 15 hy- 
draulic brake chamber fills, 40 air cleaner 
jobs and 25 spring packs. This operator 
is shooting for $4.00 “lube” jobs, and is 
coming close to getting them. 

In Hialeah, Fla., City Commissioner 
J. G. Kilpatrick, who also runs a Sun 
service station (his partner is in the army) 
had the most prosperous year in 1943 
during his seven years operation. In 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Mack Bryan’s tire 
reconditioning and retreading depart- 
ment has grown so much it requires the 
services of two additional helpers, and 
in the same city, Ed. Burkel’s station, 
at the Veteran’s home, has improved his 
oil business 100%. In Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., headquarters of the Greek sponge 
industry, Walter Keith, Jr., has doubled 
his grease business. In Jacksonville, 
Fla., George Dial ended 1943 43% ahead 
of 1942 on lubrication work; William 
Spell was 44% ahead; George Allen 


—_— Safety Reminder No. 8__ 





Prepared for NPN by National Safety 
Council 


Be sure all gasoline is drained from 
hose before removing nozzle from 
tank 














was 73% ahead, because of his ex- 
panded truck lubricating business. 

In Yonkers, N. Y., dealer Phil Guidano, 
is paying his light, heat and water bills, 
with one TBA item—spark plugs. 

These are only a few otf hundreds of 
actual examples of today’s service station 
operation. As cars get older, the upkeep 
demands grow greater. According to 
the Public Roads Administration, the 
average age of all cars on the road today 
is 6.4 years, counting 1942 models as 
a year old. 

The average age of all light passenger 
cars (type generally used by war workers) 
is 7.3 years; the average age of medium 
weight cars is 4.5 years and the average 
age of heavy passenger autos is 4.6 
years. 

Only 3.2% of passenger automobiles 
now in operation are 1942 models; 
14.8% are 1941; 11.6% are 1940; 9.2% 
are 1938 or older models. This makes 
a bright picture for service and TBA. 

The business is here today. There is 
no mistake about that. Some of it will 
be had by dealers not alert to customer’s 
requirements, and without asking for the 
business. But not too much. 

For “there are a lot of guys named 
Joe, running around with little black 
note books,” says Elmer Wheeler in the 
Magnoliagram. In this book, he says, 
they are listing very carefully all the 
wartime discourtesies, insults, impolite- 
ness and bad service they are receiving 
under the poor excuse, “There’s a war 
on, Mister!” Wheeler recommends that 
dealers who want to be here in postwar 
times put these three policies into im- 
mediate use: 

1. “Take an hour to say No”: hesitate 
before you shout “no”; pause before you 
exclaim, “You know how help is today,” 
or “We ain’t got it!” No matter how mad 
or rushed, don’t say, “Doncha know 
there’s a war on, Buddy.” 

2. “Don’t Ration Courtesy or Patience” 
Washington hasn’t rationed “thank you” 
You don’t need ration points to SMILE 
at customers. 

3. “Look for Familiar Faces”: the fa 
miliar face kept you in business prewar, 
and will be happy to keep you in busi- 
ness postwar—maybe! 

° ° ° 


The Sludge Problem Attacked 


A nationwide frontal attack on sludge 
is being made by the Chevrolet Motor 
Division of General Motors. National 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
direct-mail and huge window posters are 
being used to warn the motoring public 
against the destructive effects of “sludge” 
which the campaign depicts as a danger 
ous saboteur and arch-enemy of the na 
tion’s wartime automotive — transporta 
tion system. 

Theme of this promotion is that war 
time driving restrictions, limiting mileag 
and reducing speed, aggravate the sludg 
problem. The public is being informe: 
that at slower speeds engines operat 
at lower temperatures — seldom _ ge 
warmed up. 
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A can of motor oil supplied the “central theme” for this sta- 
tion building designed by Frederick Frost. By increasing the 
radius of the circle. which houses the office, this station can 
be built to have room to display bicycles, electrical appli- 


building of 
regulations. 





ances, or any additional lines that require more floor space. 
This building was the last word with Socony-Vacuum when 
new 


stations was restricted by wartime 


First Postwar Stations to See No Revolutionary Changes in Design 


Material Scarcity, High Labor Costs, Bigger Investment to Limit 
Innovations for First Five Years of Peace, Industry Leaders Say 


1—Postwar Service Stations 


6é¢fy OSTWAR’” is not a uniform term, 
but is analyzable into at least two 

time periods: (1) that immediately fol- 
lowing the peace; (2) that further re- 
moved from the peace and rather sharply 
distinguished from the rehabilitation that 
will follow close on the end of the war. 
All postwar planning must differen- 
tiate these two time periods; they are 
separate in their aims, 
ind their problems. 


their resources 
Likewise, the term 
service station” is not a uniform desig- 
sation. In the past the term has covered 
i range from the greasy corner of a rural 
garage to the huge metropolitan and com- 
munity-integrated institution serving all 
the needs of the motorist. 

Throughout this article we are refer- 
ring to the service station chiefly of the 
immediate postwar era, the era of re- 
onstruction and rehabilitation. Rough- 

we assign the postwar service station 

» a time period representing the first 
five years after the end of the war. 

Now industry leaders agree that the 
rst five-year period after the war will 
iot see the service station radically dif- 
erent in design or function from that 
f the immediate pre-war period. The 
ost-war station will be continuous with 
iat of the best pre-war types, due to: 

1. Materialsk—There will be a scarcity 
f many materials, a_ substitution of 
any others, and at least a two-year to 
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three-year abnormally high price struc- 
ture. 

2. Labor—Labor _ standards, every- 
thing now indicates, will be high, rela- 
tively higher than in any previous post- 
war period and this fact will dictate high 
costs in both construction opera- 
tion. 

3. Capital—The trend toward larger 
stations will demand more elaborate plan- 
ning and larger investments. The old 
hit-and-miss type of service station lo- 
cation is out of the picture for good. 

These three factors will be heavily 
limiting and will serve as an enforced 
guide on the location and construction of 
the future service station. However, 
even the early postwar stations will show 
some advance, and may be expected to 
differ from already existing “model” sta- 
tions in several respects: (1) location, (2) 
personnel and organization, (3) design, 
(4) equipment, (5) services offered, (6) 
merchandising program. The last named 
may be the most important and is treated 
separately in the accompanying article 
“Service Station Merchandising.” 

The term postwar service station in 
this article will cover four chief types 
which we believe will typify the post- 
war picture: 

1. The super deluxe station—Equipped 
for all automotive service except major 
repairs, handling extensive lines of mer- 


and 


chandise and located in the hub of com- 
munity shopping centers. 

2. The deluxe station—Not quite so 
well equipped as the “super” station, of- 
fering less complete automotive service 
and handling a less extended merchandise 
line. 

3. The standard station—Equipped 
for complete petroleum service (gasoline, 
oil change, lubrication) but prepared only 
for a minimum of other services, such as 
emergency tire repair, wheel alignment, 
brake adjustment; etc. 

4. The “motel”’—the highway station 
serving the needs of the touring public, 
with emphasis on restaurant 
hotel accommodations; ete. 


facilities, 


Still another type of post-war service 
station that calls for some comment is the 
airport station, offering, perhaps, joint 
plane-automobile service. Here, how- 
ever, there are few benchmarks and such 
discussion carries beyond the five-year 
period we have definitionally assigned for 
this survey. 

The following “plans” under a series 
of topical headings represent the pres- 
ent thinking of the industry. And this 
thinking already is well advanced. At 
least two major oil companies have vir- 
tually completed their postwar 
service station program, others are far 
into the problem, and all are to some 
extent at work on it. 

The conclusions set forth here are the 
findings from castings into a dozen differ- 
ent companies. Predictions are  an- 
chored to concrete and specific facts in 
the belief that whatever develops will 
come out of best current practice. And 


entire 
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the data offered here are not intended 
to be final but rather an encouragement 
to others in the industry to pool their 
experiences in open discussion. 


One final observation is that we con- 
sider the main function of the service 
station as the sale of petroleum products. 
All other services are secondary. The 
usual gasoline sale is not large—it aver- 
ages about one dollar. Hence other serv- 
ices are interfering with the principal 
purpose of the service if these othe: 
services block or delay the sale of pe- 
troleum products. 


HT 
Scope of Services Offered 


The prime concern of the service sta- 
tion is to induce the motorist to stop. 
The statement of that problem is sim- 
pler than its solution. For example, the 
introduction of proper rest rooms as a 
featured service was late. The service 
station must be (1) situated where it is 
natural for the driver to stop; (b) must 
create or suggest additional reasons for 
stopping. So far those additional reasons 
have been: 


l. Refueling or servicing the car o1 
truck with gasoline, oil, water, anti- 
freeze, battery water, air; etc. 


2. Care of the personal needs of the 
driver by means of rest rooms, 
lunchrooms, bar; ete. 

3. Making driving more comfortable 


by such services as windshield wip- 
ing, defrosting, adjusting seats for 
women drivers; etc. 


4. Adjustment and care of cars, lubri- 
cation, washing, adjusting lights, 
checking and installing equipment, 
such as tires, spark plugs, batteries 
and other accessories. 


ut 


Convenient purchases. 
6. Lodging. 


7. Amusements. 





 - - 


serene 


Wl 
Postwar Service Station Location 


Our belief is that postwar service sta- 
tions will do best in the choice of their 
location by following the “decentralizing” 
trend—from the downtown to the fringe 
areas of urban centers. This decentral- 
ization of population trend has been un- 
der way even before the war; it likely 
will be sharply accelerated after the war. 
Commuting systems which previously 
have been limited to the largest cities 
are spreading; there is now a definite 
“horizontal” populational movement in 
progress. This is true not only for resi- 
dential purposes but for business and 
industrial concerns as well. This trend 
in turn creates the community centers 
which become separate and independent 
populational units in themselves. The 
postwar service station will tend to be- 
come integrated into such neighborhoods, 
and indications are that the strictly high- 
way station or downtown station will de- 
crease in number and significance. There 
is one noteworthy exception to this trend 
which we shall discuss under “Turn- 


pikes”. 


Approaches 


After the general question of com- 
munity location, the particular site of 
the postwar service station is next most 
important. The first factor in this choice 
appears to be distant visibility. The far 
ther away the driver can see the station 
he is approaching, the more time he has 
to make up his mind to stop. The easier 
it looks to drive into the station and out 
again, the more likely the motorist is to 
stop. And on the new high-speed high 
ways ingress and egress must not only 
be easy but also permit of fairly fast 
speeds. 


Selection of sites, of course, will be 
determined by many considerations, in- 
cluding the distribution pattern of the 
company in the particular territory. It 
is often necessary to make best use of 


lots not ideally suited to service station 








Up-to-date prewar station typical of midwestern and eastern areas. Gilbert Ram- 
sey was the architect. Clean “typing” of station, adequate office display, compact 
pump island are features 


structure and planning. Within towns 
and cities corner lots will continue to 
be preferred where other conditions are 
equal because such a situation serves 
traffic from two directions and draws 
resident trade from side streets. Such 
sites, too, are likely to be visible from 
a greater distance, and sometimes stop- 
lights cause a _ preliminary slowdown 
which encourages the driver to drive in 
if the station is inviting. 


Roadside and Turnpike Stations 


High-speed traffic arteries already have 
set the most advanced standards for road- 
side and_ turnpike station planning. 
Higher road speeds will tend to reduce 
the number of stations and make more 
important the question of site. State 
signs for high speed stations will be 
posted several miles ahead of the. sta- 
tion. The post-war super-highways un- 
doubtedly will follow the pattern of the 
now existing Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
165-mile highway between Pittsburgh 
and Harrisburg which has no _ traffic 
lights, or side roads and where high 
speeds of 80 to 100 miles an hour are pos 
sible. Eleven stations are spaced along 
the turnpike, all of which are entered 
by 1200-foot deceleration lanes. Up to 
within 150 to 200 feet of the = station 
pumps the pavement of the deceleration 
strips is continuous with that of ghe high- 
way, then there is a separation strip of 
cobblestone or other rough paving. The 
acceleration lane on which cars leave 
the station runs parallel with the high- 
way for about 1,000 feet before rejoin- 
ing it, thus giving the driver a chance 
to gauge main-line traffic speed. Some 
states require a full stop by any side- 
traffic entering the main highway, and 
in this case the acceleration lane is su- 
perfluous, although often the highway is 
widened at this point, giving somewhat 
Indications are that 
post-war highways will follow the policy 
of “integrated speeding” 


the same effect. 


rather than 
safety stops, thus furthering the principle 
of acceleration and deceleration lanes. 


Size of the Service Station Lot 


The size of the lot will be decisive 
in postwar station planning. In the mid- 
dle of the block we set a minimum of a 
75-foot frontage on which a station can 
be well handled. At corners somewhat 
less frontage may suffice, but the econ- 
omy is not desirable. We expect a gen- 
eral modification of current city ordi- 
nances requiring an abrupt and narrow 
type of construction in the approaches 
so as to compel the driver to come to a 
near-stop before entering. And with the 
elimination of this requirement the en- 
trance path will be made as straight as 
possible with avoidance of sharp turns. 
Since the car crosses the sidewalk usu- 
ally on a diagonal path of travel, en- 
tryways will probably be a minimum 
of 30 feet in width, and preferably will 
be 35 to 40 feet or even more. City 
regulations vary as to safety islands with 
the amount of curbing that must be left 
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86 Rotary Oildraulic Freight Elevators in one war 


plant, 23 in another, 19 in another and so on indefinitely 
- Rotary Levelators (short rise machine-feeding eleva- 


tors) are installed in industrial plants from coast to coast. 


' That’s what has been going on at Rotary since the manufac- 


ture of automobile lifts was “frozen” two years ago. . . . 


And, here’s what that means to you: Many of the 
design improvements developed to help win the war of pro- 
duction will be incorporated in the greatly improved auto 
and truck lifts to be manufactured when civilian production 
is permitted again. Rotary will again assume its place as 
leader of the field. It’s too early to tell you about these im- 
provements (we want you to see them when the time 
comes!) But Rotary’s skill in bringing you revolutionary 


developments in the past is a hint of the future. 


These Rotary 
Achievements are still the 
talk of the trade! 





THE AUTOMATIC AIR BLEEDER ¢ AUTOMATIC PACKING ADJUSTMENT 


SAFETY CONTROL VALVE e¢ EXHAUST MUFFLER 


SINGLE VALVE CONTROL ¢ BABBITT LINED STEEL BEARINGS 
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at the sidewalk for pedestrians. An in- 
side turning radius of 20 feet, however, 
is the least that may be expected for 
easy manipulation. 


Signs 


Signs will continue to identify the 
station. There may be a tendency to 
place them farther toward the street 
than formerly, perhaps swinging from a 
pole on the property over the sidewalk 
itself. One sign probably will be used 
for both streets at a corner site. Stanch- 
ion heights may be slightly more than 
the usual 12-foot distance of the past. 
Sign illumination by spotlight and goose- 
necks will be superseded largely by 
fluorescent or cold-cathode light in the 
sign and its lettering. 


Station Sizes 


We see a definite trend toward large 
stations but no standardized size. A fully 
developed deluxe station with 3. serv- 
ice bays may be expected to call for an 
investment of at least $15,000, not count- 
ing land costs. An acceptable standard 
station with one bay, but capable of being 
expanded may be planned, apart from 
land, for about $6500 to $7500. These 
costs are computed at pre-war price lev- 
els. 


IV 


Postwar Service Station 
Personnel and Organization 


An increasingly close tie is indicated 
between the postwar service station and 
the station’s supplier. The most clear- 
ly indicated type of organization appears 
to be that of station ownership by the 
oil company (major or jobber) and lease 
to the operator on a flat per month rental 
or on a gallonage basis. Several of the 
major oil companies are planning to 
finance their lessees. The returning sol- 
diers will furnish many operators, the 
army discharge pay being sufficient for 
a down payment on a station. One oil 
company puts it this way: “We'll be 
able to set up the discharged soldier 
as an operator on any basis from $1000 
cash on his part down to nothing from 
him. We'll have a plan for all sizes of 
investment.” 


The question of personnel will be more 
important in the postwar service sta- 
tion than it ever was in the past. The 
trend will be toward larger personnel, 
chiefly due to the expanding merchandis- 
ing program (See accompanying article 
“Service Station Merchandising.” ). Also, 
peacetime employment needs will be a 
factor. In the postwar service station 
we expect a sharp differentiation of 
function between the employe who sells 
merchandise to the customer and the 
one who services cars. A separation of 
sales staff and service staff is one of the 
most clearly indicated trends. The 
physical layout of the postwar station 
will retain the principle that service 
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Proposed List of Merchandise Items 


The following is a suggested list of merchandise items proposed by a 
major oil company for distribution by service stations after the war. The 
list represents the extended business activity in which, industry leaders say, 
the service station already can profitably engage. 


Automotive 


Tires and tubes 

Batteries (where recharging is done) 
Spark plugs 

Motor lubricants 

Lamps (head, rear, sealed beam) 
Fuses 

Seat cushions and covers 
Defrosting fans 

Steering wheel covers 

Radiator cleaner 

Radiator solder 

Radiator flush 

Tire paint 

Cleaner, wax and polish 


Polishing cloths 

Handy oils 

Protective hand cream 
Certificate and license holder 
Exhaust deflectors 

Foot pedal pads 

Floor mats 

First aid kits 

Tube repair kits 

Rubber cement 

Oil filter—cartridge 
Radiator hoses 

Fan belts 

Windshield wiper blades 


Home Items 
Coffee makers Furniture polish 
Fruit jars Step ladders 
Ironing tables, pads, covers Brushes 
Clothes baskets Knives (slicing, paring) 
Clothes pins Thermometers 
Clothes lines Door mats 
Brooms Waste baskets 
Mops (dust, wet) Dinner ware 
Spot removers Bowl sets 
Highball glasses Casserole sets 
Ovenware Refrigerator sets 
Toys 

Wooden toys Baby play yards 
Books Kites 
Yo-yo Jumping ropes 
Model plane sets Games 

Hardware and Paints 


Files 

Hammers 

Chisels and punches 
Friction tape 
Spades 

Fly swatters 

Paint scrappers 

Fly spray 

Cattle spray 


Screwdrivers 
Hatchets 

Rules and Tapes 
Electric sockets 
Shovels 

Scotch tape 
House paint 
Paint brushes 
Turpentine 


Recreation 


Bicycle tires and tubes 

Bicycle pedals 

Bicycle baskets, carriers; ete. 

Bicycle locks 

Boat seats and cushions 

Fishing tackle (lines, rods, reels, 
hooks) 

Table tennis 

Badminton 

Boxing gloves 


Archery sets 

Sweat shirts 

Picnic jugs 

Thermos bottles 

Camp chairs and stools 
Robes 

Baseball equipment 
Croquet sets 
Sunglasses 


Garden and Flowers 


Vegetable and flower seed 
Aprons 

Shears 

Trowels 

Sprinklers 


Insecticides 
Garden sprayers 
Shovels 

Rakes 

Hose and nozzles 


Clothing 


Work pants 

Work shirts 

Work gloves 

Raincoats 

Jackets 

Billfolds and key chains 
Overalls 


Coveralls 
Suspenders 
Belts 

Hose 
Luggage 
Welders’ mits 
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bays be not far from the pumps, and a 
view of the pumps be_ unobstructed 
from any point within the station. 


v 
Postwar Service Station Design 


The exterior, overall design of the 
postwar service station will, we have 
said, be continuous with the best pre- 
war stations. But there will be an ef- 
fort at a more attractive presentation. 
A former trend to conform to the archi- 
tecture of the community, seems to be 
spent except where local ordinances or 
civic pressure requires. There will be 
a definite trend toward streamlining and 
modern design. 


Four standard components go into the 
service station structure: the  lubrica- 
tion bay, washbay or miscellaneous serv- 
ice bay, rest rooms and office. In addi- 
tion there are needed a boiler and store 
room which also may contain the air 
compressor and tank, and usually there 
is a tool or work area off one of the serv- 
ice bays. Overall building dimensions 
will be set by the space required in the 
work bays. Dimensions of lubricating 
and washing bays will vary consider- 
ably. General principles are: 


Minimum Dimensions 


The depth of the building should be 
a minimum of 26 feet in the clear. 
Lubrication bays should be of a mini- 
mum width of 11 feet 3 inches from 
center to center of bays. Wash bays 
should be 12 feet wide in clear. There 
should be no difference in the front-to- 
back depth of the building, no matter 
whether lifts or pits are used, since 
both require the same amount of room. 
The height of the building for lift in- 
stallation should be a minimum of 12 
feet 6 inches to clear ceiling height, but 
13 feet is preferable as an overall in- 
side height. For pit building the height 
is sometimes lowered to effect a con- 
struction economy offsetting the cost of 
additional pit excavations. In such cases 
minimum inside height should be 11] 
feet 6 inches, although this is some- 
times controlled by the height of the 
over-head door installation. In postwar 
construction we anticipate the use of 
doors 10 feet by 10 feet replacing the 
smaller dimensioned ones used before 
the war. The overhead door type will 
be universal. 


It would be difficult to lay down 
rigid rules for locating the postwar serv- 
ice station on the property because of 
many varying factors, such as size and 
shape of.the lot, grading, visibility from 
thoroughfares, etc. With proper con- 
siderations given the physical character- 
istics of the property itself, the most 
important item affecting the building 
location will be found in the arrange- 
ment and dimensions of the driveways. 
Front driveways of at least 12 feet in 
width are indicated; this, in other 
words being the distance from the prop- 
erty line to the pump island. The drive- 
way between the pump island and the 
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walkway in front of the building should, 
in our opinion, be at least 30 to 35 feet 
in width to permit the free movement 
of vehicles on the property and avoid 
congestion at the pump islands. This 
space is especially needed to prevent 
obstruction of cars going in and out of 
the lubrication and wash bays of the 
building. 

In many cases when a corner prop- 
erty is developed, traffic is so divided 
on the two thoroughfares that it: be- 
comes necessary to install a pump 
island paralleling each street. This plan 
would still be followed even though the 
ratio of traffic were unequal, say 60 
to 40, or 65 to 35. In proportioning 
the number of pumps naturally the ma- 
jor traffic artery will be favored, its 
island being longer than that of the 
minor street. 


Canopies 


In some localities, the West Coast 
and some of the Southern states, the 
canopy type structure is expected to be 
favored still—the canopy extending from 
the building to and over the pump island. 
The canopy does have a_ functional 
meaning—it offers shelter against heavy 
rains and excessive heat. But the use 
of this type of structure places certain 
limitations on the location of the pump 
island in relation to the building, and in 
most cases driveway widths between the 
two should be about 20 feet. 

In some regions there is objection to 
the canopy on the ground that it dimin- 
ishes visibility of the show windows 
from the outside, and that, in compari- 
son with the open station, the canopied 
one appears to the driver to be crowded. 
The additional cost also must be consid- 
ered. An increase in canopy stations is 
not indicated. 


Another factor bearing on the loca- 
tion of the building in relation to the 
pump islands is the servicing of the 
storage tanks. Codes vary greatly in 
respect to the size of storage tanks 
permitted, and the placing of the tanks. 
Economy of piping dictates, in any case, 
that storage tanks be as close to the 
pumps as possible. If tanks are placed 
well back from the sidewalk near the 
pump islands, then the huge transport 
trucks built to carry 4200 gallons of 
gasoline must be able to reach the fill- 
pipes with the least amount of turning 
and maneuvering, otherwise the accumu- 
lated distribution cost will be increased 
measurably through delays. And_nat- 
urally these transport trucks must not 
block access to the pump islands. 


Postwar stations will embody to some 
extent, though we believe not largely, 
the island structure of the office on the 
assumption that the display of merchan- 
dise is made visible from both sides, 
and brought right under the motorist’s 
eyes. Plans vary. Sometimes the of- 
fice alone is in the island position, the 
workbays being at the rear of the lot. 
This requires more steps, or more per- 
sonnel. 

Occasionally the service bays may be 
a drive-through affair behind the office, 


cars supposedly coming in, stopping 
for service and then driving on to the 
exits to make room for the next car. 
If it were possible to work on one car 
at a time, finish it and go on to the next, 
this arrangement might be considered 
ideal. 

However, this is not always possible 
and hence the question may be raised 
whether this plan may not make for 
traffic difficulty, because one car must 
be driven out of the way before the 
next is put in for work. Still another 
criticism is that the drive-through ar- 
rangement deprives the dealers of val- 
uable display space along the walls of 
the bays. These considerations help to 
explain the prediction for a general 
acceptance of a position for the service 
building along one of the off-street 
boundaries of the lot. 

This leaves the whole paved area out 
in front as clear as possible for maneu- 
vering and parking of cars. It also 
puts all the facilities as close together 
as possible, with a consequent saving 
in personnel. 

In general we say that the postwar 
service station will be continuous in 
design with the best prewar styles. An 
immediate lack of materials for more 
elaborate construction will result in the 
reconditioning of many stations which 
will have deteriorated through the war 
years. Only much farther ahead than 
the immediate postwar period—not 
earlier, say, than seven to eight years 
after the end of the war—will overall 
designs be affected radically. And in- 
dustry thinking is conservative on this 
matter of styling even as far ahead as 
10 years after the war. The ultra-mod- 
ernistic “world’s fair” type is relegated 
to the level of the “imagineering”. 
There is nothing in the construction de- 
partments at the present time that rep- 
resents as much of a change in basic de- 
sign over present “ideal” stations as 
these stations represent over the road- 
side station of 20 years ago. 

The super deluxe and deluxe stations 
may be expected to be more completely 
integrated into the architectural design 
of the community than the standard sta- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Turnpike is 
already a suggestion of what may be 
expected along this line. 
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Postwar Service Station 
Equipment 
Paving 


The most economical material varies, 
of course, according to the region. The 
material generally indicated for drive- 
ways will be cold asphalt concrete, oil- 
penetrated macadam, peastone or gravel 
Occasionally concrete driveways may be 
used, especially in a few of the South- 
ern states. Cold asphalt usually costs 
from $1.85 to $2.20 a square yard, de- 
pending on type; oil-penetrated macad- 
am about $1.25 a square yard, and pea- 
stone or gravel about 75 cents to $1 a 
square yard. 

Where asphalt or macadam_ com- 
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The dividing wall between the washrack and the lubrication lift allows full use of both departments at the same time. 








Cus- 


tomers can watch the work being done on their cars from the glass-enclosed waiting room. Service men can keep an eye 





pounds are used it will be good prac- 
tice to set a slab of concrete around 
the pumps, extending laterally 8 feet on 
each side of the pump island and longi- 
tudinally 6 feet beyond each side of the 
island, to take care of gasoline over- 
spillage. In case narrower driveways 
are used it may be well to carry the 
concrete slab from the sidewalk . to 
the building line at the pump island. 
The concrete resists deterioration from 
gasoline spillage. The preference for 
asphalt as general paving material is 
based on the ease with which it can be 
patched inconspicuously, the good serv- 
ice it gives, and the fact that it is more 
resilient under foot than other surfaces. 


Pumps 


There is some talk on the part of 
equipment companies of modification of 
the standard pump that the public has 
recognized in the past as the mark of the 
service station. New plans have not 
yet been revealed, but there is a possi- 
bility that some designs may offer gaso- 
line delivery from a hose suspended 
from a cantilevered canopy overhead. 
This would require much less ground 
space and leave additional pavement 
available for moving cars around by 
eliminating pump islands. And it might 
be possible to get convenient use 
slightly smaller lots. 


from 


The mechanical problem is the place- 
ment of the calculating meter so the 
customer can see the amount of fuel 
purchased and total amount of the sale. 
Then, too, there is the difficulty of han- 
dling the hose and contriving a_fool- 
proof device to reel it up automatically 
out of the way. The _ psychological 
problem is whether the public will take 
to the new pumpless type of station 
where one of the most specifying identi- 
fications is missing. The architectural 
problem would be to promote recogni- 
tion of the station without the aid 
the visible pump island. In this respect 
a big change, however, already has oc- 


on all parts of the station from either service bay 


















curred in the last 10 years. Formerly 
every station was considered an entirely 
individual problem in design; the post- 
war stations—especially of the majors— 
will be so well “typed” as to be identi- 
fiable at a glance. 


If standard pumps are used in the 
postwar station, as hitherto, certain ac- 
knowledged principles will continue to 
govern their placement. Pump _ islands 
will be as short as possible, the pumps 
standing in groups. This will permit 
quick dispensing of any one grade of 
fuel without a car having to alter its 
position for the island. Short islands 
block traffic less and permit a more 
Hexible route through the driveway. 
Islands, if used, will be on a concrete 
base with a curb about 6 inches in height 
and a width of 3 feet 6 inches, as an 
acceptable minimum. The length may 
run from 8 to 20 feet or more. 


At the island itself the operator will 
have his choice of working for more 
display, or more convenience. Display 
cases on the pump island will continue 
to be used, thus bringing small mer- 
chandise into. close range. But such 
showcases are in a vulnerable 
However, chance of 


position. 
damage will be 
diminished as glass becomes more com- 
bined with plastics, or replaced by plas- 
tics. The chief disadvantage, though, 
of such cases is that they make it diffi- 
cult for attendants to get around the 
pumps to refuel cars. 


Whatever the future of the island dis- 
play cases, pump islands must allow for 
some other appurtenances _ besides 
pumps. There must be space for wind- 
shield fluid and chamois and a deci- 
sion must be made about the provision 
of air and water. Usually water in cans 
has been supplied at the island but air 
at the periphery of the station. Both 
such services mean longer standing time 
at the island. It is especially impor- 
tant that traffic in rush hours move 
through the station quickly. Hence 
air may be applied at points out of 


the way of the 
may be 


traffic stream. Water 
piped to the island and fed 
into car radiators by hose. 


Lubrication Bays 


There will probably be two types of 
lubrication bays in the postwar station: 
pit and lift. Both have their partisans. 
Throughout the East a pit complete 
with about two feet of storage space 
costs around $440, of 
which $350 is for construction, $75 for 
wiring, and $15 for air lines. The av- 

‘age lift costs about $445 installed. Of 
this $290 represents lift cost, $75  in- 
stallation, $58 increase of air compres- 
sor size from one horsepower to 2 horse- 
power; $7 extra cost for the higher lift 
door, and $15 for oil. 
little difference in the 
the two. 


along one side 


Hence there is 
initial cost of 


A lift is serviceable from 12 to 15 
years; the life of a pit is the life of the 
building. Lifts have a greater salvage 
Maintenance costs of lifts are 
higher and increase with time, as does 
the added maintenance cost of the com- 
pressor. Painting cost is about the 
only upkeep cost for pits. Lifts require 
portable lighting; pit lights are perma- 
nent. 


value. 


The visibility of the pump island and 
general station area is to the advantage 
of the lift. Also lifts enable the cus- 
tomer to see directly under the chassis 
where extra service is needed. Lifts 
i.e., a bay with full wheel lift) can be 
used for washing cars; this is not possi- 
ble in pits. Pits provide storage space 
without enlargement of the station; pits 
will accommodate lighter commercial 
vehicles while lifts are limited by the 
weight and height of the vehicle. 


Pit Construction 


This is usually of steel or masonry, 
under local building operations which 
control not only structural design but 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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the war so that embryo ideas relating to pesce-ciiipe pureaits cs can 
materialize. The gasoline pump industry is no exception—rather 
the individual members that make up the group are all thinking 
ahead of the times. Many are the projected pump designs that are 
now going through experimental phases. 


The heart of any pump, no matter what its design or appear- 
ance, will still be the meter upon which accurate measurement 
depends. We too are looking ahead to the day when we can 
again serve the pump industry with Pittsburgh meters—meters 
that due to our war-time experience in design, materials and 
manufacturing procedure will be even superior to those produced 
in the past. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


ATLANTA MERCO NORDSTROM Mena COMPANY PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON CHICAGO Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOKLYN COLUMBIA LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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Empire Oscillating Piston 
for Refinery and 
Industrial Services 


Artists’ conception of how post- 


war service station pumps may look. 
We've some ideas too on post-war 


meters that will be revealed when 
the conflict is over. 
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Service Station Pumps 


Pittsburgh 
Dise for 
General Service 


Here is Architect Henry S. Churchill's conception of a shop- 
Ping center built around a service station. 
parking areas, ample display space, especially for attracting 


Commodious 


Henry S. Churchill, Archite 


the eye of the woman shopper, a play area are among the 
features. Location could be in the center of a small com- 
munity or on the way downtown in a larger one 


A Station for a Shopping Center 


With modern merchandising and town planning. 


N DRAWING up this postwar serv- 

ice station project, Henry S. Churchill 
had an unprecedented opportunity. Be- 
fore him, as information, lay the report 
on trends in -merchandising thought 
gathered in a_ survey by 
PETROLEUM NEWs and summarize in 
the article beginning on p. 17. Before 
him also was an analysis of the serv- 
ice station in relation to the shopping 
center, by the eminent town planner, 
Clarance S. Stein. This is, therefore, by 
no means a “dream scheme” but a re- 
liable anticipation. 

Although no information is officially 
available, it is known that a number of 
companies have quietly purchased con- 
siderable frontages for service stations in 
association with shopping centers. The 
particular plan presented could be used 
either at the center of a small community 
or on the way downtown in a larger one. 
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In either instance, the center would be 
placed in close conjunction with a resi- 
dential neighborhood and would avoid 
congestion. 

From the oil company standpoint, cer- 
tain features of the plan are immediately 
manifest. The service station is the 
first element that is seen from the main 
traffic approach along the boulevard. 
The ingenious diagonal arrangement 
makes the “rear” parking opportunity 
just as visible from the distance as the 
“front” parking. (In many states the 
public still has much to learn about the 
convenience of rear parking.) Strictly 
speaking, there is scarcely a “front” or 
“rear” aspect to this development. 

Access is easy. The driver who has 
“almost gone by” has a second chance 
to enter at the farther end of the lot, 
behind the drug store. 

Both the sales and the service features 


of the station itself are expanded. The 
enlarged merchandise display immedi- 
ately greets the entrant. Women, who 
make up the shopping majority, will wel- 
come the opportunity to “park the chil- 
dren” as well as the car under trained 
supervision. 


Sound community planning principles 
are manifested by the plan. In this ap- 
proach, the station itself comes last in- 
stead of first among the elements con- 
sidered. First comes a shopping center 
with unobstructed pedestrian access from 
the neighborhood as well as motor ac 
cess from a main thoroughfare; second, 
adequate off-street parking; third, a 
service station suitably related to the 
parking lot. 


*Clarence S. Stein, A.I.A., contributed val- 
uable ideas on the community planning as- 
pect of this study. 
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ARTIST’S 


SKETCH OF PROPOSED STATION AND SHOPPING CENTER 








On a main thoroughfare, motorists do not window-shop. 
Judgments are formed on the basis of the appearance of 
a shopping center as a whole. These facts dictated the 
off-street disposition of the plan above. In a first study. a 
half-circle arrangement was adopted, open to the boulevard. 
This axial scheme was discarded, because in actual fact 
the high-speed motorist approaches at a tangent. The curve 
was therefore readjusted to give him the best possible long- 
distance sight-lines toward the service station, the drug store, 








the supermarket—all the main features of the scheme. The 
supervised playground was conveniently placed near the 
main entrance. It becomes an additional “service.” Front 
parking is not allowed to repeat the old error of obscuring 
the group of buildings as a whole. Note the many entrances 
and exits, including out-of-the-way service access to the 
supermarket. Below, view from parking lot, showing attrac- 
tive arcades that make this another “front’’ and not an 
untidy backyard. 
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View from pumps toward curb service, lunchroom and dining terrace in a proposed Harwell H. Harris, architect 
highway-hostelry station 





A Station for a Highway Hostelry ing practice as exemplified in the Penn- 


sylvania Turnpike stations. 
And a cross-roads shopping center. Expanded step by step from the Large as it is, this highway hostelry 


ss - . . . . pea: i li d that it cz 2X Pe 1 ad- 
original service station, it also includes unique facilities for truckmen * Pannec so Mat I ean expanc sree 
ually from a very small original nucleus. 


IE INCLUSION OF TRUCKS AND Although this is probably the first time The possible steps are shown clearly in 

TRUCKERS in its speed highway that an able architect has devoted such the design, below on this page. 
service is what gives this highway hos- careful thought to the truckman, yet the The other considerations governing the 
telry project its size and special interest. idea is firmly based on advanced exist- design may best be gathered from the 
notes which Mr. Harris wrote for his 
own guidance: 

Do not depend upon written signs to 

enumerate accommodations. Let people 
get the idea of what to do by seeing 
other people doing it. 
x Make establishment vi.ible from great- 
est possible distance to all approaching 
cars—this may mean placing it back 
from highway some distance so_ that 
view is not blocked by cars in front— 
remember speed of cars! 

Make landscaping along highway lead 
eye to buildings. 

Turn buildings with broadside to view 
of approaching cars—string out buildings 

f as much as practicable to make the 
\ biggest possible target. 

” Make all accommodations visible from 
highway: gasoline — service — eating — 
sleeping. Make ALL accommodations 
visible to man sitting in car which is 
being refilled. Try pointing cars toward 
the building group to focus attention on 
other accommodations. Provide an exit 
between gas station and dining-sleeping 
units. 








Give the man in the car a chance to 
“change his mind”: 





(1) When approaching along high- 
way. (Either a second entrance or a 
think-it-over lane. ) 

Nucleus of the project: Shaded parts are the original station and lunch counter; (2) While waiting for car to be filled 
additions represent further steps in buildings, which are all tabulated on p. 34 with gas. Make it possible to drive from 
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THE LIVE OAK TREE 


edded in Louisiana’s fertile soil and watered by the mighty Mississippi, this giant tree is symbolic of the spir 

nade America great. Evergreen and ever-growing ending its roots broadly and deeply into Mother Eartt 

eading its wide Renaches to take sustenance from the Sun, its strength, character and purpose are like an ever 

1g fountain of enthusiasm, inspiration and accomplishment. It was in the shadow of such an oak that Etienne Bore 

1 < his work that brought to the world the magic of sug The last battle of the War 1812 was won by America 
nd terms of surrender were dictated under the famous “Pakenham Oaks” below New Orleans 

seeds these live oaks grow slowly, stead " " efully The vicissitudes of time and tempest ofter 

t seldom are they uprooted or broken. Should s ll damage occur, nature quickly repairs the wound 

» dormant period in this oak’s life; its sap flows swiftly and abundantly the year round, and neither dos 

ge of years diminish its strength and vitality Many live oaks are known to be hundreds of years old. Some 
ous Oaks in and around New Orleans today, were landmarks when the early settlers came to Lo 


ears ago 


Planning and Working for...and Beyond... 
A New and Finer Tomorrow! 


Enthused with the ambition to 
make lubricants of higher efficiency 
than any on the market, our present 
group of managers, in July 1929, 
formed the INTERNATIONAL 
LUBRICANT CORPORATION. In 
November of that same year, we 
started in our own plant, the pro- 
duction of superior lubricating 
greases. With expanding markets, 
we added buildings and equipment 
for the compounding and packaging 
of motor oils. 


Quick recognition of the superior 
quality of our lubricating greases and 
oils brought still further expansion of 
facilities to include specialized In- 
dustrial lubricants, and by the time 
the war came on we were completely 
covering the broad field of general 
lubrication Automotive, In- 
dustrial and Marine. 


Throughout this titanic struggle in 


which we are still engaged, our 
equipment and facilities, and all our 
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skills and energies are dedicated to 
the job of cooperating with our land, 
naval, air and undersea forces to the 
end that the machinery of war 
functions smoothly, efficiently, swift- 
ly! Airplanes are flying higher and 
faster. Tanks have greater speed and 
maneuverability. Battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, 
PT boats, cargo vessels, transports 
and landing craft, all must have the 
best of lubricants to carry out their 
missions. 


It is OUR MISSION to provide such 
lubricants, and in doing so, we are 
accomplishing a dual mission: That 
of helping to win the war in the 
shortest possible time, and in pre- 
paring for that amazing era, now 
commonly referred to as ‘‘the Post- 
War Period’’. 


Our research and development work 
has been and still is concentrated on 
War Needs, and these war years have 
added much to our skill and ex- 


perience. In addition, plant facilities 
have been increased to meet “speeded 
up’? manufacturing schedules and 
delivery dates have been met promptly 
and regularly. 


When peace comes, International 
greases and oils, which have so con- 
clusively withstood every test of war, 
and all of our accumulated research 
and development, will be immediately 
available for the increased tempo of 
civilian needs. Even now, in addition 
to meeting war requirements, our 
plant facilities are sufficient to 
supply, in ever increasing quantities, 
lubricants for agriculture, essential 
industries and for necessary trans- 
portation facilities. 


Farsighted refiners and distributors, 
both at home and abroad, who like 
ourselves are planning and working 
‘for and beyond a new and finer 
tomorrow,’ are invited to communi- 
cate with us. 


The International Lubricant 


Corporation 


New Orleans 


Louisiana 
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the gas station to the dining units and 
the sleeping units without much doubling 
back or retracing of path. 


man-in-a-car. 
a moving car—as 
possible. 


little 


reversing 


Use turning radius of 


as 


(4) Trucks 
Try to Group lubrication and if pos- 
sible repair and car washing units with 


Separate the traffic to various parts 
but do not make it difficult for a cus- 
tomer to buy something else which he 
belatedly sees. 


large area of paving. 


In appearance, try to make a virtue of 


Try to make one gas station serve: 


gasoline station unit. Plan on possibility 
of one attendant handling all gas service 
during hours of slack business 
lubrication maybe. Spread out goods dis- 


also 








Recognize the fact that practically all (1) Customers for gas only play to make it as visible as possible 
moving about is in cars and that these 9 - ' from cars and from path to rest rooms. 
‘ (2) Arriving diners and lodgers ereuuie ‘bili ah te ole 
require generous space to make that Recognize possibility of growth in size 
movement swift and easy. Scale it all to (3) Departing diners and lodgers and variety of all kinds of roadside 
A, 
» 
~ & 
A & 
: 
— 








The plan, above, is a further development of the existing 
Midway type. A big difference is that here the trucks are 
brought in at the front, not the rear, of the lot, so as not to 
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intrude on the quiet of the cabins. The scheme is turned to 
face the major and minor avenues of approach; the archi- 
tecture “tells the story” more vividly than signs 
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1210) OKO! 0 ‘ 
ite 
——SeTiT NEPTUNE 


2s 6 Aute Step 
- Print-O-Mete 
are 


This meter is a proved means of finding and overcoming hidden 
losses. With meters installed on your loading racks and trucks, 
you can account for every gallon of product dispensed. Leaks 


D E T E Cc T Oo F and evaporation losses are exposed to remedy, spillage and 


over-deliveries are stopped, topping off is “on the nose,” 


OF HIDDEN time and labor are saved. 


The Red Seal Compact Meter with Print-O-Meter Register (above) 
L oO Ss 3 E s is widely favored for tank trucks. The printed delivery ticket 
eee shows before and after gallonage readings—leaves no question 
about the quantity delivered. Learn all about the sustained 


accuracy, low upkeep and easy maintenance of all Neptune 
Red Seal Meters. Write today. 





Red Seal Gasoline 
Dispensing Pumps 
will be back again 
after the war. Service 
Instructions Manual 
will help you keep 
present pumps in top 
condition. Copy sent 











Type A Red Seal Meter for loadin Get your copy of the Red Seal Meter on request. 
rack service. Recalibrates each ree Master System plan book. Shows 
compartment at each loading. Saves how to protect your profits by accu- 
time; stops spillage waste. rate control of receivals and with- 


drawals. 


Ws 
NEPTUNE BED SE mes 




















to 50 West 5Cth Street New York 20, N. Y. 


Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Anceles, Louisville, Philadelptia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Long Branch, Ontario. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. . - Factories: KANSAS CITY, MO.. 
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a OO EARL GIBBON 
RI a Y GIBBON 4g Se . a j ' (Tarluea, TRANSPORT ls 
“TROLEUM TRANSPORT If zz ‘ i M7 


ssiall-out for BUTLER 


Once a Butler Twin-Tank Transport gets 
into a fleet, others follow with clock-like reg- 
ularity. There are a great many petroleum \ 
transport fleets made up entirely of Butler 
units. Earl Gibbon, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
operates one of them over a wide area in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

When we asked Ear! for an ‘‘experience 
story’’ on Butler Twin-Tank Safety Trans- 
ports, he gave us one exactly 12 words long— 


“My Experience Shows It Doesn’t Pay 
To Operate Anything But Butler Twins” 


With Earl Gibbon, as it is with hundreds 

of other users, down-time caused by leaks is 

Seem virtually a thing of the past. Leak loss, leak 
"| danger, cost of repairs, loss of time on the 
road—these are cut to the point of elimina- 

tion when the fleet becomes all Butler Twin- 


Tank Safety Transports riding on Two-Step Butler Twin-Tank construction 

‘ Springs. a you the = ) a ge with 

‘ ee : . -beam integra rame deeper 

% In these days of truck and trailer unit than the tank beady and 0 28 ¢o 1 
rationing, it is no more trouble to apply for factor of safety. 


'‘§ top-performance equipment than the other 
'§ kind. Get it by presenting your certificate 
of transfer (PD-321 Form) to — 
"§ BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 
Galesburg, Ill. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Other Sales Offices: Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, Shreveport Two-Step Springing ives Butler om 
; Twin-Tank Safety Transport a 


twee soft, floating ride when traveling 
\ empty—frees it of road shocks 
: and lengthens its life. 
\ 


) 


WIN-TANK Sse TRANSPORTS 











, MO.. ESBURG, ILL...MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Sales Offices: washiNcTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SHREVEPORT 
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Make ita “MUST” 


To Know The Many Advantages of: 


DEE TEE Vapor GEAR CLEANER 


It's the only thorough method of servicing differentials and transmissions. 
Dee-Solv Seicest Vapors penetrate and liquefy all the old worn out 
gear lubricant, hard tars and gums. It leaves the gears and housing dry 
and handkerchief clean (a selling point customers can see for themselves 
and appreciate its value). It actually removes as much as 20% more of 
the residue which ordinary flushing methods don't touch, and thaws as 
it cleans. That allows 20% more room for YOUR clean new Lube (your 
most profitable item) on every refill—steps up profit on every sale. 


It's quick, simple, efficient, requires no watching—works by itself 


The Dee Tee Cleaner is inexpensive, needs no floor space and returns 
big profits. 


Merchandising aids include demonstrator and continual supply of folders, 
banners, etc. Process and equipment approved and recommended 
by car and truck manufacturers. 


Plan Dee Tee profits for your new stations, of course, but put it to work 
now for bigger sales and greater profit. 


INTERNAL Motor GLEANER 


Prominent automotive authorities predict that every motor vehicle on 
the road will have to be desludged. Our new Internal Motor Cleaner 
has been tested and is recognized as the only thorough process for proper 
cleaning. Its solvent vapors remove all sludge, dirt al cane so that the 
motor's as clean as the day it was made. 


Gives motors, and your products, a fresh start after severe wartime driving. 


Equipment and process now in its final development stages, after actual 
tests, and will be available for use in your post-war stations. 


Ain FILTER CLEANER 


For a service that's been recognized as absolutely necessary for economical 
motor performance, the Circo Air Filter Cleaner, using your 100 Ib. Lube 
container will again be available as will be “‘parts-kits’’ to convert the 
same drums into Drain-mobiles, or as an All-Purpose-Dolly. 


From A Drum To A TANK Car 


internal solvent vapor cleaners will be ready for your use, to clean the 
inside of drums, cans, any metal containers, glass jugs, even up to tank 
cars. Remove all oil, grease residue and foreign matter from open or 
closed containers. 


The process is anes, the equipment is low in initial and operating cost, 
electrically (portable) or steam heated, and its use will permit you to 
properly clean insides of any container “on the spot’. 


Plan your future merchandising around this new improved simple and 
inexpensive method of container cleaning. 


GEE Pee CLEANER AND REX DEGREASER 


Circo has cleaning equipment which uses your petroleum solvents, or 
solvents which can be vaporized, for every cleaning application for service 
station or industrial use, and will welcome your inquiries and, if necessary, 
we'll design and develop what's best suited for your particular need. 


PLAN for Tomorrow's Profits TODAY. 


xKwKeKe Ke KerCU KCK 


inco Propucts Company 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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business. 

Consider nature of the region: 

(1) What are the regional products 
that might be sold to tourists? Plan 
small shops grouped about a garder 
court. 

(2) What number and kind of poten- 
tial customers live within distance of 
say 30 miles? Could lunch in the patio 
under the wistaria tree be combined with 
a visit to the shop of the silversmith, 
the potter, or the furniture maker, so 
that it could be made an excursion for 
women from the region? 

Units of development (See Sketch) 

(1) Gas and oil only 

(2) Gas station—lunch counter and 
curb 

(3) Gas—lunch counter—dining_ter- 
race 

(4) Add dining room and truckmen’s 
dormitory 

(5) Add shops and patio, more cabins. 


Predicts Twice Length of Life 


For Postwar Synthetic Tires 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Postwar synthetic-nat- 
ural rubber tires will have twice the 
length of life of pre-war tires, William 
S. Richardson, general manager of the 
chemical division of B. F. Goodrich, 
predicted here recently. He said that 
natural rubber tires now being recapped 
with synthetic-rubber camelback may be 
“the tire of the future.” 

A sharp natural rubber price rise after 
the war would encourage commercial 
synthetic production, Mr. Richardson 
said. Commenting on the difficulties of 
making tires from synthetic, he said: 

“Ply separation is the single biggest 
hurdle tire makers have to take in mak- 
ing synthetic. Contributing to the diffi- 
culty of marrying a synthetic tread to 
a natural rubber carcass is the fact that 
a tire has the tendency to grow in use. 
In the case of natural rubber carcass and 
synthetic tread this spreading in the 
carcass increases the tendency to come 
apart. When an old natural rubber car- 
cass which has had time to take its 
‘permanent set’ is recapped, there is 
virtually no problem of ply separation. 
So nowadays when a tire is recapped 
with synthetic-fortified camelback the 
tire is, in effect, what may be the tire 
of the future.” 





WPB Announces Priorities 
On Tank Truck Tractors 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—WPB has granted 
temporary priority on all tank truck 
tractor applications approved by ODT. 
Under the new procedure, all tank truck 
tractor applications approved during the 
current oil shortage will be handled by 
truck manufacturers ahead of other truck 
applications. Explaining the action, ODT 
Director Eastman said: “Recently, the 
problem of maintaining the tank truck 
fleet has caused us considerable con- 
cern. Inability of operators to obtain 
new units as needed has resulted in a 
general slowing down of oil movement 
by tank trucks.” 
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UTOPIA ? 


CERTAINLY NOT, BUT IT’S WORTH STRIVING FOR! 


W. all hear much these days about the new world our 
Post War Planners are dreaming. You know, where prac- 
tically everything will be streamlined and where most of 
the pre-war drudgery will be removed from home, office, 
factory and farm. Undoubtedly many of these things 


will be accomplished. 


Like most industrial concerns we have been too busy to 
do much dreaming but we have been able to plan. We 
believe that the future will see a big market for many of 
the old familiar products and that, just as in the case of 
Buckeye Valves and Fittings, war time demands will have 


improved them to a very great degree. 






‘*Battle-Tested’’ 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 


These products of the future, however, will not sud- 
denly spring from the drafting boards. But Buckeye 
Valves and Fittings for service stations, bulk plants and 
trucks will have greater speed, capacity and safety because 
some of them are being produced ... and battle-tested 


. right now. 

We would like to have you think of Buckeye “Battle- 
Tested” Equipment not merely as a more perfect article 
for today but be sure to include it in your forward think- 


ing of better things for tomorrow. 


BUCKEYE IRON & BRASS WORKS e DAYTON, OHIO 





Doe: 


Y BUY WAR BONDS AND HELP INSURE THE FUTURE * 
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A Station for a Municipal Airport 


With two levels, for cars and planes. 


F even half of the predictions about 
I the airplane come true, the gas sta- 
tions needed for airports will move into 
the big-business class. With the pros- 
pect of bringing together large and 
small planes—freight, passenger and 
private — perhaps helicopters as _ air 
taxis; automobiles, trucks and even 
boats, the airport will broaden the 
scale of fuel supply and service opera- 
tions and will pose a problem of co- 
ordination for the architect. 

For this study Mr. Carr has visualized 
a possible gas station for a large mu- 
nicipal airport. It is assumed that the 
station will service automobiles, coming 
both from the airport itself and from 
the passing super-highway, also smaller 





private planes (commercial planes are 
assumed to be fueled at their hangars). 

Circulation being the first problem, 
the station is developed in a two-level 
scheme, with cars serviced above, planes 
below. Besides having easy access, 
either from highway or airport, cars also 
have an easy route through the station, 
moving around the circle to a “dock,” 
then on around to the exit ramp. An 
indicator sign on the entrance canopy 
tells the driver which stalls are free. 
The canopy extends over two stalls, 
for protection against bad weather. At 
the pumps, the cars face toward the 
flying field, giving the occupants a view 
of airport activities. But in their line of 


vision are merchandise display cases 


AIRPORT TERMINAL 





J. Gordon Carr, Architect 


placed along the perimeter of the ter- 
race. 

Cars are fueled from mechanism re- 
cessed in the platform. The hose nozzle 
is inserted into the tank, clamped on, 
the indicator set for the desired amount, 
or for “fill ’er up,” and a cut-off at- 
tachment makes the rest of the fueling 
automatic. One attendant can service 
several cars at once. 

For greasing service the first stall is 
used. When the car is in position, hatch 
doors in the pavement open to permit 
greasing to be done from below. 

Private planes are serviced at the 
level of the flying field, taxiing in di- 
rectly to the apron. After a plane takes 
its position on a turntable, the servicing 
apparatus rises from its recess in the 
apron. Then it is lowered again, by hy- 
draulic mechanism, to leave the apron 
free of obstructions. Then the turntable 


BUILDING 
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In this two-story service station for a 

municipal airport. private planes are 

fueled on the lower level. cars above. 

Autos follow a circular route, planes 
taxi onto turntable 


operates electrically, turning the plane 
around to face the field. 


For general servicing, a plane may 
nose into recesses under the upper level 
platform. Here it can be given the same 
service that larger commercial planes 
get in their hangars, minor repairs, 
check-ups and servicing, and even over- 
night storage (for planes up to a 40-ft. 
wingspread) are possible at this service 
station. For special work, a_ service 
truck and two tractors are kept in the 
garage. 





feremat 
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Between platform supports there are 
display areas for aviation equipment, 
to attract the private flier using the 
station. The center part of the station 
is devoted to facilities for the private 
pilot and his passengers. Here they can 
take showers, change clothes, make ap- 
pointment, or just wait, in much more 
convenient quarters than in the main 
airport building. 
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Baltimore Planning Airport 
Special to NPN 













BALTIMORE—At a joint meeting of 
the Baltimore Aviation Commission and 
Aviation Advisory Committee, recom- 
mendation for a new airport to be built 
on a site on the Ritchie Highway at Fur- 
nace Branch in Anne Arundel County 
was made by four airlines operating in 
Baltimore. 

Other possibilities for improvement of 
air-transport facilities suggested at meet- 
ing included development of Curtiss- 
Wright Airport, the Glenn L. Martin Air- 
port and a tract of land near Rockdale. 
















PLANE SERVICE LEVEL 
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U. S. To Spend $30,000,000 In ‘44 


On Synthetic Rubber Plants 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — A total of $30,- 


000,000 will be spent during 1944 to im- 
prove plants making synthetic rubber 
and raw materials, including installa- 
tions fed by alcohol as well as oil feed 
stocks, Rubber Director Dewey  an- 
nounced Feb. 17. Highest priorities 
have been granted to all of this sched- 
uled construction and_ installation, he 
said. 

Col. Dewey emphasized that work 
to be done should not be considered an 
expansion of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. Money will be spent to bring 
about greater efficiency of operations and 
otherwise improve techniques. 

The $30,000,000 will be distributed 
as follows: $3,000,000 for plants mak- 
ing butadiene from alcohol; $10,000,000 
for butadiene from oil plants; $3,000,- 
000 for styrene plants; $10,000,000 for 
copolymer plants; $3,000,000 for butyl 
facilities; and $1,000,000 for miscellane- 
ous improvements to various divisions 
in the program. 


U. S. Reaches Closing Stages 
In Mexican Refinery Deal 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Negotiations for 
an Export-Import Bank loan to Banco 
Nacional of Mexico City for the pur- 
pose of financing expansion of Petro- 
leos Mexicanos Refinery to produce 
about 1000 b/d of 100-octane are now 
in the final stages. 

The project provides for installation 
of thermal cracking equipment in the 
refinery, erection of crude desalting 
facilities and crude stabilization and gas- 
oline absorption plants in the Posa Rica 
field, and additional pumping equipment 
for the crude line from field to refinery 
at Mexico City. Estimated cost of new 
materials required is $10,000,000, all 
to be purchased in the U. S. 

Engineering work on the project is 
being done by the Arthur G. McKee 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. Phillips Petro- 
leum will supervise and direct the op- 
eration of all facilities which contribute 
to 100-octane production, when the deal 
finally goes through. 
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Canada's Unique $48,000,000 Synthetic Rubber 
Plant Soon Ready for Full-Scale Operation 


Special to NPN 
SARNIA, Ont.—The 38,000 long tons 
capacity synthetic rubber plant of Poly- 
mer Corporation Ltd. here, which cost 
an estimated $48,000,000 to build, will 
go into full-scale operation the last of 
this month according to Canada’s War- 
time Information Board. Unique among 
synthetic rubber plants, it is the only 
one in the world which separates most 
of its raw materials from refinery gases 
and light liquids, makes its own butadi- 
ene and styrene, and produces 4000 long 
tons of Butyl and 34,000 long tons of 
Buna-S_ synthetic rubbers. The only 
principal ingredient “imported” is ben- 
zene, for styrene manufacture. 


Until now, the existence of this plant 
has been held in deepest military secrecy, 
although American patents and “know- 
how”, as well as participation in design, 
construction and operation, has been in- 
volved from the start. 


First tree was felled June 10, 1942, 
on a forest-covered 185-acre site adjacent 
to Imperial Oil Ltd.’s refinery on the St. 
Clair river. Despite the worst weather 
in the history of the vicinity, the styrene 
plant was running full-blast by Septem- 
ber, 1943, and half the Buna-S plant as 
well. The butadiene plant was not yet 
completed, but some of the styrene pro- 
duced was exchanged in the U.S. for 
enough butadiene to permit the copoly- 
mer plant to function. By the end of 
December, 1943, the rest of the Buna-S 
plant was running and the Butyl plant 
was ready to go. 


It took a peak employment of 5579 
men and women to build the plant, while 
it is expected only 1924 men and 325 
women will be required to run it, in- 
cluding executives, maintenance and op- 
erating personnel, office and laboratory 
staffs, police, firefighters, hospital staff 
and other employes. A complete little 
city has been built for them. 


The plant receives the bulk of its raw 





OWI Releases 100-Octane Film 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — A dramatic ac- 
tion film portraying the role of 100- 
octane on the world’s fighting fronts 
will be available for exclusive show- 
ing to refinery workers March 1, the 
Office of War Information announced 
this week. 

The film, titled “For Distinguished 
Service”, runs 12 minutes and will be 
available in 16 MM and 35 MM sizes. 
In addition, three film trailers depict- 
ing the importance of 100-octane are 
now available. High octane refiners 
desiring to show the films to their 
employes should write to the Indus- 
trial Incentive Division, U. S. Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











materials from Imperial’s refinery, whose 
cracking capacity was expanded to 
handle the load. Input includes cracked 
refinery gases and light gasoline ends. 
Isobutylene for butyl rubber and butenes- 
1 and -2 for butadiene manufacture are 
stripped from light gasoline ends and 
gases, while ethylene for styrene syn- 
thesis is extracted from the lightest re- 
finery gases. 


Iso- and normal butane, as well as 
other petroleum liquids and gases not 
needed in synthetic rubber making, are 
returned to Imperial’s plant for further 
processing. Benzene, for styrene produc- 
tion, is supplied by nearby coke-oven 
producers at Hamilton and Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


To make its annual output of 38,000 
long tons of rubber synthetics, the Sarnia 
plant requires 500,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, more than 54,000,000 gal. of water, 
543,000 bbls. of petroleum light ends, 
2,500,000,000 cu. ft. of cracked refinery 
gases, 2,700,000 gal. benzene, and enough 
brine to contain 3500 long tons of salt. 
In addition, large quantities of soap, 
acids, catalysts and other materials are 
needed. 


Because of the technical problems in- 
volved in managing so complicated a 
plant, the Canadian government formed 
Polymer Corporation Ltd. It, in turn, 
had created three other companies to 
manage and operate the various units 
of the plant: St. Clair Processing Corp., 
Ltd.; Dow Chemical Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and Canadian Synthetic Rubber 
Ltd., all of Sarnia. 


St. Clair Processing is a subsidiary of 
Imperial Oil, formed to operate the feed 
preparation units (supersuspensoid crack- 
ing unit, light ends recovery unit, iso- 
butylene extraction unit and butylene 
concentration unit), butadiene unit, butyl 
rubber unit, steam and power house, 
pumping station, machine shops and 
warehouse. It employs approximately 
1000 people. 


Dow Chemical of Canada is a sub- 
sidiary of Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, 
Mich., formed at Canada’s request to 
design, supervise construction and op- 
erate the styrene unit. Payroll is about 
94, smallest of the three companies, due 
largely to extensive automatic plant con- 
trol operation. 


Canadian Synthetic Rubber is a sub- 
sidiary of four Canadian rubber proc- 
essing companies: Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Firestone Tire Co., Do- 
minion Rubber Co. (itself a subsidiary of 
U.S. Rubber Co.) and Goodrich Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


(Further details on this plant will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue of NPN's 
Technical Supplement.—Ed. ) 
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Pharis dealers are Gading it mighty helpful to peg 


sales to the Pharis square tire policy of “taking 
care of our own.’ Regular accounts are allotted 
fair and equal allocations of Pharis $-3 tire, tube, 
camelback, bicyle and truck tire production under 


present conditions. 


Have you considered that 
Pharis might best fit into 
YOUR tire picture? 


THE: PHARIS TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
"achat é. Newark, Ohio 















Union Assailed as ‘Irresponsible’ by WLB 


In Tide Water Strike; Maintenance Denied 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Declaring Employes 
Assn., Inc., has shown “irresponsibility” 
because of a series of work stoppages in 
recent months, the National War Labor 
Board (region two) in a unanimous Ge- 
cision, issued a directive order on Feb. 
12 denying maintenance of membership 
to the union. Employes Assn. is an in- 
dependent union representing more than 
1500 workers of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co’s Bayonne, N. J., refinery. (See 
NPN Feb. 16, p. 7) 

Thomas L. Norton, chairman of re- 
gional WLB, in a written opinion point- 
ed out that a strike of about 700 work- 
ers occurred Jan. 19, while representa- 
tives of WLB, U. S. Conciliation Service 
and New Jersey State Mediation Board 
were meeting with company and union 
officials to settle a seniority dispute. By 
its action “the union demonstrated its 
manner of operation was not of a respon- 
sible character which would justify the 
Board in granting a maintenance of mem- 
bership provision,” the opinion declared. 


WLB added: 


“In the ordinary case it might be ar- 
gued this was a spontaneous action not 
authorized or sanctioned by union of- 
ficials. It must be noted, however, that 
at a hearing before the division of the 
Board, union officials stated the strike 
took place in accordance with notice 
under procedure set up in the War La- 
bor Disputes Act. Union, therefore gave 
the stoppage character of an authorized 
strike. 


Stress Refinery Importance 


“An authorized strike under any cir- 
cumstances would be a most serious bar 
to granting of maintenance of member- 
ship. An authorized strike, under these 
circumstances, in a plant so fully de- 
voted to war production, must be re- 
garded as an irresponsible act. 


“At present we are fighting a global 
war with the total resources of our econ- 
omy. Great majority of organized labor. 
represented by Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and American Federation of 
Labor, have given a solemn pledge that 
there shall be no strikes for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


“In contrast to the united front we 
have in this particular case an independ- 
ent union which asserts it has the right 
whenever it considers its own economic 
interests will be promoted thereby. 

“The stand, is not taken by an irre- 
sponsible minority but is expressed by 
words and actions of authorities repre- 
senting the union. 


Cite Series of Strikes 


“It seems clear, therefore, that as 
the term had been used by the Board, 
this union does not merit the privilege 
and protection of the maintenance of 
membership provision. Its irresponsible 
conduct and its failure to appreciate 
necessity of the no strike pledge must 
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lead the Board to reverse the panel and 
deny recommendation on this subject.” 


Under pending negotiations for con- 
tract between Tide Water and union 
the issue of maintenance of membership 
arose. This issue, among others was 
certified to WLB, and hearing was held 
Aug. 12, 1943. The board rules in favor 
of the company on most issues in the 
directive on Jan. 27. 

Prior to stoppage on Jan. 19 and 
after hearing on Aug. 12, a number 
of other strikes occurred. Included was 
a strike among pipe fitters for specific 
overtime rates and demand for increase 
in help by Houdry workers. The strike 
on Jan. 19 was result of a seniority 
dispute over filling of vacancies in the 
refinery’s instrument and electrical shop. 
The company from the beginning had 
offered to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, and a settlement was reached when 
the union finally agreed to arbitrate. 

When asked to explain its attitude 
with respect toward strikes in war time 
at the WLB hearing on Jan. 26, one 
union representative said “the union had 
never given a no-strike pledge and did 
not consider itself bound by any pledge 
given by leaders of national unions.” 
It was further brought out at the hear- 
ing that the company had requested a 
written no-strike clause during contract 
negotiations, but the union had vigorous- 
ly opposed it. 

In the regional board’s directive of 
Jan. 27, it ordered a no-strike, no-lock- 
out clause be included in a written con- 
tract between company and union. Tide 
Water had requested such a clause. 





Recent Patents 








REFINING 


Method for executing vapor phase _ reac- 
tions. Benjamin M. Holt and George E. Lied- 
holm, Long Beach, Calif., assignors to Shell 
Development Co. Filed Dec. 23, 1939. No. 
2,340,878. 

Hydrocarbon synthesis. Charles L. Thomas, 
Riverside, Ill., assignor to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. Filed Nov. 25, 1942. No. 2,340,908. 

Desulfurization of hydrocarbon oils. Robert 
D. Bent. Springfield, and Charles A. Pines, 
Upper Darby, Pa., assignors to Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co. Filed April 15, 1941. No. 2,340,922. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils. Gerald C. 
Connolly, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. Filed Aug. 31, 1940. 
No. 2,340,934. 

Refining of mineral oils. Charles R. Davis 
and Joseph J. Savelli, Baytown, and Joe L. 
Franklin, Jr., Goose Creek, Tex., assignors to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed June 6, 
1942. No. 2,340,939. 

Manufacture of lubricating oils. Robert D. 
Evans, Okmulgee, Okla., and James V. Mont- 
gomery, Edgewood, Md., assignors to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. Filed Sept. 2, 1941. No. 2,- 
340,947. 

Cycle gas oils by thermal treatment. Charles 
E. Hemminger, Westfield, N. J., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed June 22, 
1940. No. 2,340,960. 

Refining process. Norval F. Myers, Short 
Hills, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co. Filed Feb. 20, 1942. No. 2,- 
340,974. 


Catalytic hydrocarbon conversion. Fred W. 


Scheineman, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed July 8, 1941. No. 
2,341,193. 

Hydrocarbon conversion. Roland B. Day 
and Elmer R. Kanhofer, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signors to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed 
Jan. 21, 1941. No. 2,341,269. 

Catalytic treatment of hydrocarbons. Elmer 
R. Kanhofer, Chicago, IIll., assignor to Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co. Filed July 26, 1940. No. 
2,341,276. 

Treating hydrocarbon gases. John L. Hall, 
Charleston, W. Va., assignor of one-half to 
Danciger Oil & Refineries, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Filed June 12, 1940. No. 2,341,320. 

Removal of copper from hydrocarbon oils. 
Robert J. Myers, Rydal, Pa., assignor to Resin- 
ous Products & Chemical Co. Filed May 19, 
1942. No. 2,841,329. 

Oil cracking in soakers. Charles D. Bayne, 
Baytown, Tex., assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Feb. 27, 1941. No. 2,- 
341,353. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils. Gerald C. 
Connolly, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Dec. 27, 
1940. No. 2,341,363. 

Processing heavy gas oils. Charles E. Hem- 
minger, Westfield, N. J., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. Filed April 17, 
1940. No. 2,341,376. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils. Walter H. 
Rupp, Mountainside, and Fred C. Hanker, Jr., 
Maplewood, N. J., assignors to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed Nov. 9, 1940. No. 
2,341,389. 

Reconditioning catalytic cycle stocks. Alfred 
A. Wells, Roselle Park, N. J., assignor to 
Standard Oil Development Co. Filed June 24, 
1940. No. 2,341,405. 

Manufacture of gasoline. Jack F. M. Tay- 
lor, San Rafael, and Sumner H. McAllister, 
Lafayette, Calif., assignor to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. Filed May 27, 1939. No. 2,341,487. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Process for protecting plate glass in storage. 
Donald L. Wright, Westfield, N. J., assignor 
to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Nov. 
14, 1939. No. 2,340,918. 

Stabilized white oil. Francis M. Archibald, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Carl A. Harris, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignors to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Aug. 12, 1942. No. 2,- 
340,920. 

Preparing contact agents. Gerald C. Con- 
nolly, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co. Filed Dec. 11, 1940. 
No. 2,340,935. 

Stabilized high molecular weight hydrocar- 
bon polymer. William J. Daly, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed Nov. 30, 1940. No. 2,340,938. 

Composition containing modified wax. Eu- 
gene Lieber, West New Brighton, N. Y., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Filed Nov. 1, 1939. No. 2,340,968. 

Coating composition. William J. Smyers, 
Westfield, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Dec. 27, 1939. No. 
2,340,996. 

Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, 511 llth Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C., from whom copies may 
be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 





California Refiners Elect 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Members of the In- 
dependent Refiners’ Assn. of California, 
Inc., at their eighth annual meeting here, 
elected the following officers to serve 
during 1944-45: 

C. A. Johnson, Socal Oil & Refining 
Co., president and director; Henry 
Brown, Operator's Oil & Refining, vice- 
president and director; B. E. Devere, 
Pathfinder Petroleum Co., vice-president 
and director; A. M. Lockhart, Envoy Pe- 
troleum Co., secretary-treasurer and di- 
rector; D. S. Fletcher, Fletcher Oil Co., 
director; J. H. Lewis, Sunset Oil Co., 
director; C. B. Limbocker, Hancock Oil 
Co., director; and D. B. O'Neill, general 


manager. 
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The remarkable results 
achieved by the Universal organ- 
ization would have been impos- 
sible without the fine cooperation 
and support of refinery execu- 
tives and operating men through- 


out the industry 


CATALYTIC CRACKING HY DROFORMING 
REFORMING DEHYDROGENATION 
HYDROGENATION POLYMERIZATION 
ALKYLATION UNISOL TREATING 
ISOMERIZATION RETREATING 
THERMAL CRACKING POLY TREATING 
SWEETENING 
U.O. P. CATALYSTS U.O. P. INHIBITORS 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill, U.S.A. % 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR FOR YOUR COUNTRY 
“83 Petroleum Process Pioneers 
For All Refiners 





The Refiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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Dist. 2 Tank Car Shortage Laid 
To Complication of Causes 


NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO — In explanation of the 


tightness of tank cars, transportation 
authorities here say there are now 104,- 
800 tank cars in petroleum service, out 
of a total of 110,000 tank cars in the 


country. 

About 5200 cars were recently re- 
turned to vegetable oil, molasses, chem- 
icals, and other similar services from 
which they had been borrowed. Out 


of the cars in petroleum service, 64,100 
are hauling to Dist. 1, and the balance, 
40,700 cars, are working in the remain- 
ing four PAW districts, including hauls 
to the West Coast. 

Further breakdown shows that 
500 cars are in railroad 
converted to hauling aviation 
components. 

Other reasons that Dist. 2 refiners are 
finding it difficult to get cars to haul 
West Texas sour crude, that the 
DSC compensatory plan has been clari- 
fied, are: 

Closed navigation season on the Great 
Lakes and inland waterways north of 
St. Louis; breakdown of truck transports, 
due to lack of tires and repair parts; 
hauling of approximately 15,000 b/d 
of heavy fuel from the Gulf Coast to the 
Kansas City-St. Louis area to meet con- 
tinued shortage of natural gas; stepped 
up military use of tank cars. 


about 
being 
gasoline 
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Texaco Takes First Two Tankers of New Type 
As U. S. "Demobilizes' Its Giant Fleet 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Return of the Amer- 
ican tanker fleet to private operation is 
under way, the Maritime Commis- 
has revealed in the announcement 
of the purchase by The Texas Co. of two 
of the new T2-SE-A1 tankers. 

Fifteen more are included in another 
transfer from 
nounced shortly. 


now 


sion 


government, to be = an- 


These sales have given concrete mean- 
ing to the commission’s expressed policy 
of striving to push back into private 
hands, even before the war ends, all 
the new tankers now being built, ex- 
clusive of Navy deliveries, as rapidly as 
the industry can take them over. 

The actual “demobilization” of the 
tanker fleet may set at rest now one of 
the industry’s gravest doubts as to its 
“partnership” arrangement with govern- 
ment. Admiral Land, head of the com- 
mission and of War Shipping Administra- 
tion, had announced that “the Commis- 
sion desires to place these vessels under 
private ownership and operation,” and 
had solicited the full co-operation of the 
industry for the program. 


Acts to Allay Fear 


Nevertheless, the government during 
the war years has emerged as the great- 
est tanker fleet owner of the world, 
surpassing Great Britain and Norway. 
That fact alone has raised searching ques- 
tions concerning what disposition the 
government intended to make of the 
vessels it has acquired. Many times the 
fear has been expressed that the industry 
after the war would find its biggest com- 
petitive threat not from any foreign 
source, but from the U.S. Government. 
The commission has taken the step neces- 
sary to allay that fear. 

With the details 


Texaco purchase 





T-2 Type tanker with deck cargo of planes at anchorage in American harbor 














were disclosed for the first time as to 
how the tanker trade-in deals will work. 
Texas bought two new  141,000-bbl. 
tankers, the SS South Mountain and the 
Williamsburg, and traded in four obsolete 
carriers, the SS Shenandoah, Idaho, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. 


Allowed Trade-In 


Texas bought the new tankers at war- 
time construction costs, less the cost of 
national defense features, with no operat- 
ing subsidy. A trade-in credit of $2,498,- 
580 was allowed for the four old tank- 
ers as down payment on the purchass 
price of $6,000,000 for the new vessels 
Settlement on the balance, plus 342% in- 
terest, is secured by mortgage and pay- 





WHERE THE FUEL GOES 
= 
AN ARMY TRANSPORT 


burns 33,000 gallons of fuel oil 
a day. 





Owl 


ments will be made in 15 annual instal 
ments. In the Texaco deal, the fou 
old tankers have a combined deadweight 
tonnage of 39,660 compared with 33,310 
for the two new ships. Other compara 
tive statistics of old against new are: 
gross tonnage, 25,612 and 20,340; cargo 
capacity in barrels, 300,000 and 282,316 
speed in knots, 10 and 14%. The trade 
in tankers are over the legal minimum 
age of 17 years, and since the normal 
life of a tanker is about 15 years, th 
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Plate 890-T 


Year after year McDonald Hand 
Rotary Pumps for gasoline, oil, 
etc. lead the field because 
McDonald engineers make it 
their business to set the pace 
in improved design and manu- 
facture. 


Take the Plate 890 STA-PRIME 
for example. Its introduction 
marked not merely a new model 
but a basic advance in hand 
rotary pump engineering. 
Never before has there been a 
pump with such an impressive 
group of exclusive features. It 
requires no foot valve, and yet 
holds its prime under all con- 
ditions. Suction, l’’. Discharge, 
34"". Approximately 10 revo- 
lutions delivers one gallon. 





Leadership 


. » more pronounced 
today than ever before 
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Plate 883-T 


The 883 series answers the need 
for a low-priced, highly ef- 
ficient pump with a capacity 
not to exceed 7 GPM. Suction, 


3 uf aft 


4". Discharge, 34 
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Plate 906-T 


The 906 series—for gasoline, 
oils, paints, alcohol, etc., is 
distinguished by low cost, easy 
operation and large, steady flow. 
Suction, l'’. Discharge, 1’’. 


All of the pumps shown can be 
furnished as illustrated, or in 
other combinations. They are 
available with a gooseneck at 
the outlet end—or, if desired, 
we can supply the pump only, 
without any connections. Write 
for special pamphlet showing 
all McDonald Hand Pumps. 


A. Y. M°DONALD MFG. CO. 
“The Home of the Swing Joint” 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


There's a McDonald Branch or Distributor 
Near You 
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four vessels, while still seaworthy, re- 
quire substantial expenditures for repair 
and maintenance. 


The vessels are transferred to War 
Shipping Administration by the commis- 
sion for operation on behalf of the gov- 
ernment to the extent deemed necessary 
during the war. After the war the old 
vessels are returned to the commission 
for immobilization, so removing all com- 
petitive threat. 


The theory of the trade-in is that tank- 
ers now built embody excessive war 
costs, chiefly for labor overtime. In plac- 
ing the tankers in private hands, an al- 


lowance is made for these costs. 


In this way the commission makes it 
possible for the industry to acquire tank 
ers during the war when otherwise war 
time construction costs might preclude 
the possibility of purchase. 





Eastward Rail Hauls Gain 42,055 B/D 


WASHINGTON—Tank car hauls of crude and products to the East Coast 
averaged 727,904 b/d during the week ended Feb. 12, compared with 685,849 b/d 
the previous week, PAW reported Feb. 16. 
by 59 participating companies as follows: 


\ bercrombie-Harrison 
Allied 

American Bitumuls 
Amsco 
Arkansas 
Ashland 


Fuel Oil 
Refining 
Asiatic Petroleum 
Atlantic Refining 
James B. Berry Sons 
Cantelou 

Canton 

Chalmette 

Cities Service 
Continental 
Crown Petroleum 
Daugherty 

Deep Rock 
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Elk Refining 
Freedom Oil 
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Globe 

Gulf 

Hartol 

Hess, 

Jenney 

Leonard 

National Refining 

Pacific 

Pan American 

Petroleum Corp. 

Petroleum Heat & 
Powet 

Phillips 

Pioneet 

Premier 

Primrose 

Pure 

Republic 

Richfield 

Royal Petroleum 


Inc. 


Mnfg. Co. 
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A total of 23,631 tank cars were loaded 


Shell 816 
Shotmeyer 6 
Sinclair 977 
Socony-Vacuum 2,741 
Southland 23 
S.O. Indiana 215 
S.O. Kentucky 56 
S.O. New Jersey 
S.O. Ohio 
Sterling 

Sun 

Talco 

Texaco 

Tide Water 
Tiona 
Triangle 
United 
W. T. 
Wester 
White 


Waggoner 
Fuel 
Fuel 


“Igpocups 


CO 
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T2-SE-Al tanker, Gettysburg, above; the flagship Sinco, below 
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NEW TRUCKS— 
LIMITED! 


The government has authorized 
the manufacture of a limited 
quantity of trucks for civilian 
hauling in essential occupations. 
For your new truck, see your 
International Dealer or Branch 
right away, and get valuable 
help in making out your appli- 


cation. Don’t delay! 














War Bond Owners Are 
Stockholders in Victory 


* 


Add to Your Investment 
As Often As You Can 
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U. S. highways everywhere 
have been converted into war- 
paths to haul vital petroleum 
products. 


A good big share of these 
trucks are Internationals. 
Performance made them the 
largest selling heavy-duty 
trucks on the market. An 
the same toughness, depend- 
ability and economy of opera- 
tion that put them out in 
front in peacetime keep them 


there today. 


WARPATH! 
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It’s a big job trucks are 
doing—a job that must be 
done. That means trucks 
must be kept in tip-top shape. 
International civilian truck 
service—the nation’s largest 
company-owned truck service 
organization—is now a war- 
time truck service . . . more 
efficient than ever. 


No matter what your make 
or model of truck, let Inter- 
national Service keep your 
trucks rolling on the warpath 
to Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Committee, PAW Tiecup 
Speeds Materials 
For District 1 Needs 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—AIl petroleum produc- 
tion operations in PAW Dist. 1 have 
been supplied with the minimum essen- 
tial requirements of critical materials as 
a result of the close government tie-in 
with an oil industry advisory group, 
PAW Dist. 1 headquarters has an- 
nounced. 

This advisory group, the subcommit- 
tee on materials of the Dist. 1 General 
Committee, works in collaboration with 
the PAW district office. Dist. 1 includes 
the original oil and gas fields of western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and south- 
west New York where much critical 
material is required for constant opera- 
tion of oil wells and for drilling an 
average of 4500 new wells in the area. 

The materials subcommittee, headed 
by R. S. Hatch of The Texas Co., with 
members from oil companies and supply 
houses, advises the PAW district mate- 
rials division on all problems, helps sur- 
vey industry needs and mobilize in- 
dustry resources. 


How Committee Functions 


“One of the most valuable services to 
us,” says Rawlston M. Dinges, PAW 
Dist. 1 director of materials, “is the 
committee’s provision of an immediate 
and accurate ‘industry reaction’ to our 
various problems and programs. Theré 
is less time-lag between the emergence 
of a new problem and the arrival at its 
most equitable solution in terms of the 
operators’ own problems, because we 
are free to lay any question we wish 
before the committee. 

“The committee’s recent work has 
included study and sponsorship of an 
amendment to a ruling on the size of 
tubular goods for oil well operations. 
The ruling worked to the disadvantage 
of the Eastern operators using special 
pipe sizes. Efforts on the part of in- 
dividual operators to amend the ruling 
were not fruitful until the materials 
subcommittee, acting on behalf of all 
Dist. 1 oil producers, presented the case 
in a formal manner.” 


Work With Buying Agents 


The committee recently completed fo1 
PAW a district-wide survey of supply 
store stocks of tubular goods to deter- 
mine the need to establish PAW fields 
stocks of pipe. It was decided not to 
tie up additional critical materials in 
field stocks. The subcommittee is now 
studying the problem of maintaining a 
flow of other vital materials needed in 
drilling operations — replacement parts 
for internal combustion engines, truck 
parts, wire lines; etc. 

The subcommittee works closely with 
the Oil Buyers Group of the National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 

The materials subcommittee com- 


prises, in addition to Mr. Hatch: C. C. 
Benedict, Socony-Vacuum; L. V. 


Boggs, 
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National Supply Co.; A. J. Kelly, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N.J.); George J. Hanks, 
Tide Water; H. B. Malone, Consolidated 
Oil; all of New York; and R. J. Cooper, 
Bradford Supply Co., Bradford, Pa.; 
D. P. Hartson, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Dewitt T. Ring, Virginian 
Gasoline & Oil Co., Charleston, W. Va.; 
C. H. Ehlers, Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia; John M. Post, Oil Well 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Complete Discovery Well 


HOUSTON, Texas — The discovery 
well for Jasper County, Mississippi, has 
been completed by the Gulf Oil Corp., 
in their No. 1 Ellen Morrison. 

Production is coming from the Eutaw 
sand and on initial 12-hour test the well 
made 143 bbls. of 19 gravity pipeline oil 
through % in. choke with 130 pounds 
tubing pressure from perforations at 
4958-68 feet with total depth of the hole 
6578 feet. 
5075 feet. 

Latest reports are that the well is shut 
in tor storage. 


Seven inch casing was set at 


Search for Oil in Oregon 
Special to NPN 

COQUILLE, Ore.—Oregon, which has 
always imported its oil, is encouraged by 
drilling activity in the Coos Bay area 
where Phillips Petroleum Co. is reported 
to have encountered strong gas pressure 
in a well on the Westport Arch. Phillips 
acquired a lease on 8400 acres from W. 
E. Marrion, old-time drilling contractor, 
and since Phillips began its operations 
the British-American, Shell and Jergens 
Oil companies have leased tracts or are 
now negotiating for leases in the Coos 
Bay vicinity. 

Mr. Marrion drilled to a depth of 2500 
ft. on the Pulaski Arch following his 
acquisition of wells and leases in the area 
in 1932, and later drilled four gas wells 
across the anticline to a gas producing 
horizon around 1100 ft. in order to de- 
termine the folding of the structure. 

Principal known anticlines in the dis- 
trict that are favorable for accumulation 
of oil are shown in U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Coos Bay quadrangle, folio 75 by 
J. S. Diller and called the Westport Arch 
and Pulaski Arch. Late developments 
are said to have determined other struc- 
tures which may be as good or better. 








March Output Pegged 
3000 b/d Below 
Rate for February 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — A March crude 


production rate of 4,698,000 b/d, in- 
cluding natural gasoline and condensate, 
has been certified to producing states 
by PAW compared with February cer- 
tified rate of 4,701,000 b/d, PAW Ickes 
reported today. 

Dist. 1, 2 and 5 rates are reduced 
slightly again to conform with declin- 
ing productive capacity while in Dist. 
4, the rate for Wyoming was increased 
by 1400 b/d to balance production 
against increased demand for black oil 
from fields in the northern part of the 
state. Dist. 3 rates remained  un- 
changed from February certification. 

Certified daily rates of production 
for each state during March compared 
with February follow: 

PRODUCTION RATES IN BARRELS 
PER CALENDAR DAY 
March 1944 February 1944 


Eg 
3 $3 6 
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Dist. 1 
New York 13,400 - 13,400 
Pennsylvania 42,300 1,300 42,800 
West Virginia 15,800 7,000 16,600 
Total 71,500 8,300 72,800 
Dist. II 
Illinois 228,000 13,000 227,600 
Indiana 13,600 —-— 14,000 
Kansas 291,000 6,000 291,100 
Kentucky 26,800 2,800 28,100 
Michigan 52,300 300 50,200 
Nebraska 1,000 —_—— 1,200 
Ohio 9,600 600 9,400 
Oklahoma 355,000 27,000 356,000 
Total 977,300 49,700 977,600 
Dist. Il 
Arkansas 81,700 5,000 81,700 
Louisiana 375,700 28,000 375,700 
Mississippi 46,000 — 46,000 
New Mexico 116,600 4,900 116,600 
Texas 2,018,000 127,000 2,018,000 
Total 2,638,000 164,900 2,638,000 
Dist. IV 
Colorado 7,000 7,000 
Montana 24,300 300 24,000 
Wyoming 100,200 7,200 98,800 
Total 131,500 7,500 129,800 
Dist. V 
California 880,600 47,200 883,200 
Other - - 
Total 4,698,900 277,600 4,701,400 


Illinois Discoveries Total 35 
Special to NPN 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Illinois oil well 
discoveries in 1943 totaled 35, 24 of which 
were new pools. These discoveries add 
an estimated 35,000,000 barrels to state 
oil reserves at the compiled initial pro- 
duction of approximately 4000 b/d, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mines and Minerals 
report. Estimated proven reserves in 
Illinois as of Jan. 1 were 415,000,000 bbls 
During January, the report states, 177 
drilling permits were issued, of which 163 
were oil permits, compared with 171 oil 

permits issued in January of 1943. 
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POSTWAR SERVICE STATIONS 





(Continued from p. 24) 

also the important element of venting. 
The stair arrangement has many devia- 
tions from standard. Some stairs are 
installed within the pit itself while in 
others they are offset to one end. In 
most pit construction tool space is pro- 
vided by recessing the wall its full 
length on one side. Where there is 
more than one pit, the area between 
them may be opened up for storage and 
work space and a common stairway is 
often provided between pits, at the 
rear 

We believe that lifts will gain in pop- 
ularity after the war at the expense of 
pits. One big factor in this choice is 
that of safety: in the past some acci- 
dents have occurred due to accumu- 
lation of fumes in the pit. 


Wash Bays 


These are usually slightly wider than 
the lubrication bays because more space 
is needed for working around the car. 
In the postwar station the general finish 
of the room will probably contain paint- 
ed walls and a ceiling and concrete floor 
pitched toward a sump or approved 
type of trap or floor drain. Grease sep- 
arators likely will be required by code 
since this sump, unlike that under the lu- 
brication pit, is with the 
sewer. Best entrance indicated is a 
roll-type concrete curb sloped 
inward toward the drain and arranged 
to accommodate the sill for the over- 
head door. A partition of at least four 
feet in height is favored between the 
wash bay and the work bays to protect 
the latter from spray. 


Vil 
Postwar Station Services 


connected 


spec ial 


The principal service of the postwar 
as we have said, will be the sale 


of petroleum 


station, 
products. Services con- 
other 


However, 


nected with sales will be sec- 
as is pointed out in 
article “Service Sta- 
tion Merchandising”, added and 
auxiliary services are expected to play a 


larger part in the station than 


oO! idar y 
the accompanying 


these 


future 
they ever have in the past. 

\ few of the important services and 
their meaning for the 


vill be 


postwar station 


indicated. 


Rest Rooms 


The importance of rest rooms was not 
Here 
sanitation 
Room surfaces will 
be chosen with regard to easy cleaning 


ippreciated until fairly recently. 
the most important things are 


ind attractiveness. 


hence tile floors 
hard surfaced wainscot ma- 
Lamp-sterilized 


ind cheap maintenance, 
ind tile or 


terials are preferred. 


seats will be standard. Fixtures with 
foot pedal flushing are finding favor. 
Adequate supplies will include paper 


and hot water. Out- 
incorporated — into 
designs. 

attention will be 

he comfort of women motorists. 


towels, soap, mirror 
side entrances are 
early all 


Increasing 


projected 
paid to 
Wom- 


n’s rest rooms will be expanded into 
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PLATT’S WAR-OIL 
DIRECTORY CONTENTS 


(Partial List) 
Government War-Oil Agencies 


(Official and Semi-Official) 
Petroleum Administration for War 
Petroleum Industry Committees 
Office of Def T 
Office of Price Administration 
Petroleum Industry War Council 
Office of Rubber Director 
Rubber Reserve Company 
War Production Board 


Other Government War Agencies 


Army and Navy Petroleum Board 
Defense Plant Corporation 

Defense Supplies Corporation 
Foreign Economic Administration 
National War Labor Board 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
War Emergency Pipelines Inc. 
War Manpower Commission 

War Shipping Administration 


Government Departments 


Capital and Congress 

Interior 

Navy 

United States Maritime Commission 
ar 





American Petroleum Industries Committee 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission Representatives 

Members National Conference Petroleum 
Regulatory Authorities 

Oil Company Representatives in Washington 

Oil Associations in United States 


Hotels Where Oil Men Stay 
Phone Numbers Called Most Often 
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ORDER 
NOW! 


I want 


Additional copies of the Directory 
may be ordered at the following 


| 
| 
| 
| 
rates: | 
| 
| 
! 


Quantity Prices 
1to9 $2.25 each Name 
10 to 24 1.95 each Company 
25 and over 1.90 each Address 
J City-State 


Platt’s War-Oil Communication Services, 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


4 a Special Offer—1 Platt’s War-Oil Directory and 1 
ar’s subscription to National Petroleum News for $6.50 


of Platt’s War-Oil Directory. 
Check is attached for $ 


(Please check the offer you prefer and whether or not your 
subscription is a renewal or a new one. 


Ohio purchasers, please add 3°, sales tax. 


SAVE 33% 


of the 


Regular Price 


of 


Platt’s War-Oil Directory 


Here’s HOW! 


Send us your subscription or renewal 
to National Petroleum News now—te- 
gardless of when it expires—and you can 
have the new Third Edition of Platt’s War- 
Oil Directory, just recently off the press, for 
only $1.50—plus $5.00 for NPN, making 
a combined total of $6.50 . . . This com- 
bination regularly sells for $7.25, so you 
save 33% on the price of the Directory 


by taking advantage of this special offer. 


What the Third Edition 
Directory Contains 


Over 2100 names, initials, titles, com. 
pany affiliations, addresses—with the new 
postal zone numbers—and_ telephone 
numbers of all individuals in the govern- 
ment-oil industry war-oil program appear 
in the Third Edition of Platt’s War-Oil 
Directory . . . Note the ‘“‘Table of Con- 


tents”’ at left. 


Act NOW to SAVE 


This special Combination Offer wil] 
soon be withdrawn . . . Get your copy 
of the Directory at the reduced rate by 
clipping the coupon below and sending 


it to us NOW! 


copies of the Third Edition 


Renewal 


New Subscription 
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Simplified Petroleum 
Chemistry and Physics 


N ABC language and homely illustra- 
tions this new book ‘Simplified 
Petroleum Chemistry and Physics’ makes 
it easy for non-technical readers to 
understand: 


Chemistry of petroleum hydrocarbons; 

Catalytic cracking, alkylation, poly- 
merization and many other new 
processes; 

Manufacture of aviation gasoline, syn- 
thetic rubber chemicals, heavy-duty 
lubricants, etc. 

New tests for petroleum products and 
what they mean. 


SALESMEN, SERVICE MEN, STATION 
OPERATORS, PLANT MANAGERS! 
Here is your opportunity to learn, in 
your reading at home, about the 
important new processes and methods 
in the petroleum industry—facts that 
will help you in your work in the 
distribution, application and utiliza- 
tion of petroleum products. 

“Simplified Petroleum Chemistry and 
Physics” bound in cloth $3.50, plastic 
covers $3.25, postpaid. (Ohio pur- 
chasers please add 3% sales tax) 
Mail your order with remittance 


TODAY! 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. 3rd St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


























powder rooms”, fitted with lounge and 
added facilities comparable to those 
of hotels. Softer colors are expected 
to replace the sanitary black and white 
or pea-green of prewar use. Carpet- 
ing and drapery generally will be avoid- 
ed. Mirrors with shelves for handbags 
are among items that will be considered 
essential; special venting, perfume spray- 
ers, deodorant chemical containers are 
possibilities. It is expected that the 
entrance to the women’s rest rooms will 
be outside so it may be approached 
without passing under the eyes of at- 
tendants. However, with the indicated 
growth of station merchandising, it is 
possible that in time entrances to both 
the men’s and women’s rooms will be 
inside, near display counters. 


Offices, Lounges, Sales Rooms 

Enlarged offices will universally mark 
the postwar service station, both be- 
cause of extended merchandising and 
for the sake of administrative conveni- 
ence. The office consists of three es- 
sential elements: a lounge for customers 
who are waiting for their cars, display 
of goods surrounding this lounge, and 
bookkeeping records, safe, cash register; 
etc 

Visibility of both the pumps and serv- 
ice bays from the lounge will be en- 
hanced. 


Lighting 

Lighting will be both a_ utilitarian 
and decorative service. Outside night 
lighting will be used to emphasize the 
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building, approach ramps and pump 
islands. Not only will good lighting be 
used to enhance the attractiveness of 
the building, but also it can be made 
to create a feeling of security with the 
drivers who wish to enter. Obviously 
no woman driver would care to stop at 
a gloomy, poorly-lighted station. 

The intensities of lighting will vary 
with the location. It is possible in dark 
rural surroundings to obtain apparent 
good visibility and advertising value by 
less light than is required in a city 
street. This of course does not refer to 
the minimum safe lighting but rather 
to the amount of contrast desired be- 
tween the station and urban surround- 
ings. 

In general intensities on driveways 
should be 2 to 3-foot candles, on ramps 
tfc, at pump islands 6fc, while building 
floodlights should reach 8 to 10fc. 
Though floods near the ground are easy 
to install, care should be taken that they 
do not hit the eyes of passers-by and 
entering drivers. Floodlights are mount- 
ed on stanchions manufactured with a 
hinge for convenient rebulbing on the 
ground. To the extent that flood are 
retained, secondary floodlights will be 
mounted above the island lights to 
soften the light by dispelling opaque 
shadows. 

Color will be available in a wide 
range for dramatizing the postwar serv- 
ice station. However, the “Christmas 
tree” effect is not favored. Harmonized 
“area coloring” will be preferred, a re- 
sult produced by reflection and indirect 
illumination. 

Lighting of the station interior calls 
for about 9 to 10fc in both workbays 
and office. There will be a wider use 
of fluorescent lights. In a two-bay sta- 
tion, three lines of lights with two 40- 
watt lamps in each line (front and rear) 
or three lines each with three 30-watt 
lights may be average. Vapor proof 
lights will be installed in pits except in 
those localities requiring explosion- 
proof fixtures. One 40-watt in the of- 
fice ceiling with four or five 20 or 30- 
watt lamps in the transom to illuminate 
show windows, should provide good 
lighting in the average moderate size 
room. 


Lodging, Restaurants, Bars; etc. 

This type of service will see its great- 
est development in the postwar “motels”. 
Such roadside hotel-service stations are 
expected to take great forward strides 
immediately after the war. One of the 
nation’s largest tourist movements _ is 
predicted and the growth of “motels” 
is linked with this traffic expansion 

A variation of the “motel” will be 
the truckers’ “motel” offering complete 
accommodations and service to truck 
drivers. Several already exist, one of 
the most modern being the Midway sta- 
tion on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Truckers will be afforded lodging and 
meals, bath, recreation and office ac 
commodations for the making out of re 
ports. Special parking areas will be 
made available and fenced-in areas for 
bonded trucks and those with valuable 


1 cargoes. 
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Merchandising to Play Leading Role in Shaping 


Design and Function of Tomorrow's Stations 


By Henry Ozanne, 
NPN Staff Writer 
ASTLY EXTENDED MERCHAN- 
DISING POSSIBILITIES are as- 
sured for the postwar service station and 
we here set forth some of the in- 
dustry’s current thinking on this subject. 
We believe no more radical difference 
between the service station of the past 
and that of the future can be pictured 
than in this respect of the sales program. 
Such a change, accelerated by war, is 
under way right now. The war years are 
a time of unsettled buying habits. The 
entire consumer market is deranged and 
depleted as the public abandons its buy- 
ing ways of a lifetime in the search tor 
newer and scarcer goods. 


A psychological readiness is quickly 
created to turn to any new source of 
supply, and that readiness is already 
breaking down lines of prejudice that 
have existed in the past against service 
station merchandise. Public condition- 
ing to roadside selling may be virtually 
complete before the end of the war. 


And conversely, the service station is 
learning the same lesson. Under wartime 
restraints of rationed motor fuel and re- 
stricted driving, many a station has made 
possible its continued existence only 
through the addition of specialty “side- 
lines” that it might have scorned four 
years ago. 

Two stories are dramatic illustrations. 
One is told by the sales manager of 
a major oil company who, driving along 
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Tastefully arranged display cases and shelves like those 
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a western highway, saw in front of a 
roadside station two dozen square-patch 
samples of linoleum beckoning to the 
passing driver. Here was something real- 
ly new. The sales manager stopped and 
inquired within the one-man station. This 
is what he heard: 


“I pay $50 & month here, and for three 
months it’s been all I could do to pay 
the rent and buy groceries. My gallon- 
age used to run 12,000; now it’s less 
than half that. I bought a couple of 
rolls of floor covering for my house and 
found I'd made a mistake and had one 
roll too much. I tried selling the extra 
roll here. It was gone in an hour. Then 
I bought 12 more rolls to really give 
it a try. They sold out, and I hit on a 
different plan: I got these samples and 
now I just take the orders. They’re going 
well; I'm making money on it.” 


This operator, simply for writing up 
a book order, was netting $4.75 on every 
roll of linoleum and already had sold 24. 


A Good Profit In Ice 


The second story is that of a major 
oil company which tried the experiment 
of selling ice in Detroit last summer. 
A deal was made with an ice house which 
had been forced to discontinue deliveries 
in the labor-shortage area. The ice firm 
built and distributed 56 iceboxes to a 
group of the service stations. Each 
station took 1200 to 1500 pounds of ice 
daily, enough for an average of about 
40 customers. The idea caught on at 
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once; there was no trouble in selling and 
each station netted $2.50 a day on the 
venture. Customers drove in, cafeteria- 
like, split off their own 25 or 50-pound 
scored cakes, tossed them on the rear 
fender of the car, paid the station opera- 
tor and drove away. There was practic- 
ally no selling involved and almost no 
handling. The plan will be extended 
next summer. 


Such stories indicate the changing buy- 
ing habits of the American motorist and 
give a hint of the peacetime promise 
in service station merchandising. But 
while the change is now rapid, it is 
in line with the whole history of the 
development of the service station as a 
trading point for the automobile owner. 
This growth has been prompted by the 
growing congestion of downtown shop- 
ping areas and the consequent decentral- 
ization that has been under way in urban 
communities for a decade. 


Oil Products Come First 


Three chief categories of merchandis- 
ing lines and services constitute the 
mainstay of the service station: (1) 
Strictly petroleum products (gasoline, 
oils, greases, anti-freeze); (2) Kindred 
products and service (tires, batteries, car 
accessories and the services entailed by 
these, motor work, brake adjustment, 
wheel balancing; etc.) (3) Other items 
not directly related to automotive needs 
themselves (see accompanying list of mer- 
chandise items on p. 20.) 


We cite one example only in the 
kindred products group—the battery 
business, which now provides an annual 
market in new battery sales, recharging, 
rentals, service, cables and the sale of 
junked batteries of $300,000,000, accord- 
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pictured above pay dividends in increased sales 





ing to Herbert King, vice president of 
the National Battery Co. 

Mr. King lists four ways in which 
battery business may be carried on, and 
while specifically dealing with batteries, 
his suggestions may be made applicable 
to wider merchandising problems: 


1. Sponsorship and sale of the battery 
maker’s own brand through a distributor. 
In this case the oil company receives 
an override or rebate from the jobber 
for his aid in selling the merchandise. 

2. Sponsorship of a tire and rubber 
company’s brand battery, the rubber 
company paying a rebate to the oil 
company. 


3. Purchase by the oil company from 
the battery maker of his advertised brand 
and reselling of the product through the 
station. 

4. Sale and distribution of the oil 
company’s private brand battery pur- 
chased from the manufacturer, the oil 
company taking responsibility for the 
merchandising and distribution program. 


More Parking Space Helps 


Increased parking space needs in met- 
ropolitan areas have prompted the de- 
velopment of the outlying station which 
has “grown up” in the community shop- 
ping area where it is located. This in 
turn has led to a more “personalized” 
relationship with the motorist, repeated 
contacts and continuous service. This 
whole pattern has resulted in a height- 
ened importance of merchandising for 
the station operator, and it has been in 
this type of area that the “super” sta- 
tion has developed. Such an area, both 
from its residential and business aspects, 
is midway between suburban and “down- 
town”. We believe this is the geo- 
graphical unit that offers the largest op- 
portunity for postwar service station 
merchandising, and, in general, the im- 
portance of miscellaneous merchandising 
will increase with area decentralization. 

The crossroads station, the ultimate 
limit in this decentralization process, will 
be able to handle items that could not 
at all be profitably stocked by a metro- 
politan station, such as garden seed, 
overalls; etc. (see accompanying mer- 
chandising list). This means that the 
sale of petroleum products will become 
relatively less important and the sale of 
kindred and general lines more import- 
ant in ratio to the decentralization from 
areas of population density to population 
sparsity. 

This growth of general merchandising 
by the service station will call not only 
for a greater merchandise stock, but also 
for additional services in installation; 
etc., a lowered price and a convenient 
location. 


More Display Space Likely 


In assuming its postwar role, the 
service station will be characterized by 
much larger display room. 
and counters largely will replace the 
open-shelf display now usually situated 
behind the bays. This, in turn, will re- 
quire that a larger part of the floor area 
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of the station be given over to mer- 
chandising. The postwar service station 
operator in a sense truer than ever in the 
past will be a “merchant”, but not neces- 
sarily a general store operator. Specialty 
interests will always keep him above that 
level. 


This gives reason to question how 
typical the one-man station of the future 
will be. Perhaps an attendant devoting 
most of his time to selling will be the 
rule. The “clerk” may be introduced 
into the service station in place of the 
indiscriminate interchange trom a lubri- 
cation job to that of selling a toy for 
the baby. As a sales program becomes 
more integrated with the service station 
operator's total business, sound merchan- 
dising practices must be adopted, such 
as adequate planning of stocks, market 
surveys, and even advertising. Training 
and experience in salesmanship will 
count for more than they have in the 
past. 


Bigger Investments Indicated 


The place of merchandising in the 
future business of the service station 
will dictate changes not only in the lay- 
out of the station itself, but in its loca- 
tion both within the trading area and 
on the site. The crossroads situation— 
the purely petroleum products sales ques- 
tion—may not be as attractive as the 
community-integrated location. And sales 
displays will be re-oriented from back- 
walls to visible positions facing the flow 
of traffic. Increased parking demands 
will probably develop the side and rear 
areas, both for parking purposes and for 
window fronts. This will mean a larger 
investment in property and_ structure 
and will lead to a higher selectivity in 
sites. 

The question of national or private 
brand merchandise is a final question. 
We feel there will be a definite trend 
toward the national brand merchandise. 
That trend will be dictated by the re- 
lief afforded the service station operator 
in matters of warehousing, pricing, ad- 
vertising, guarantee and adjustment. 


In this way the oil company can draw 
more fully on the resources and exper- 
ience of the large manufacturers and 
make greater use of selling techniques 
which have been developed as the result 
of wide research and testing. 


Bigger Role for Supplier 


In either case the service station sup- 
plier—either integrated oil company or 
independent oil distributor—will assume 
an importance beyond what he has en- 
joyed heretofore, and the success or fail- 
ure of the individual station may be de- 
termined by the soundness of the operat- 
ing principles of the supplier. Indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise, however, 
will certainly remain the final check on 
any centralization trend. 

Another factor must be mentioned— 
the design and engineering achieve 
ment of the postwar automobile. _ If 
high octane gasoline leads to motor re- 
designing that makes use of it—say 90, 


or over—and effects a greater mileage 
per gallon than we now know, the need 
of the service station for refuelling de- 
creases. Also sealed motors, one-shot 
lubrication systems; etc., would limit 
still further the service station as a dis- 
penser of petroleum products. This would 
be offset, to some extent, by the ex- 
pected increase in the number cf. ve- 
hicles. 


Summing Up the Future 


What the future offers is summed up 
by D. R. Mackenroth, general sales man- 
ager of the retail stores division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.: 


“First, out of the many varied patterns 
of service stations today, one dominant 
trend is apparent. Tires, batteries and 
maintenance accessories, and their re- 
lated services, are rapidly becoming an 
integral part of this operation. This is 
a functional change, supported by con- 
sumer requirements. 


“Second, other lines and services can 
be added only where location and all 
required facilities are on a par with 
successful competition. 

“Third, retail merchandising of service 
stations requires the co-ordinate plan- 
ning for all lines and services. It must 
give the operator a complete set of usable 
tools. 


“Fourth, automobiles and all related 
lines and services will continue their 
upward march of progress.” 


New Tire Distribution Plan 
Announced by Dewey 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — A comprehensive 
procedure for allocation and distribution 
of truck-bus tires, _ tractor-implement 
tires and industrial tires on a quarterly 
basis was announced Feb. 17 by Rubber 
Director Dewey. Passenger car tires 
are not involved. 

Allotment procedure in effect applies 
controlled materials plan principles to 
production and distribution of the tires 
affected. The new regulation governs 
allocations of tires among official claim- 
ant agencies and provides for control 
of tire production and tire shipment 
schedules to insure maximum planned 
output by the rubber industry. 

Civilian consumers wishing to  pur- 
chase replacement tires will continue to 
follow existing regulations of OPA and 
the rubber director, it was said. 

The new plan outlines in detail steps 
by which manufacturers of rubber-tired 
equipment will get tires. On or before 
the first of the month preceding the 
quarter covered by a given allotment, 
each claimant agency must determine 
the number of tires which may be shipped 
to each of its vehicle manufacturers dur- 
ing the quarterly period and must 
authorize each vehicle manufacturer to 
accept delivery of the specified number. 

The plan is incorporated in the rubber 
regulations as Appendix to Rubber Or- 
der R-1 and becomes operative for the 
second quarter of 1944. 
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Improve Wartime Track Appearance with 


MEYERCORD DECALS 


| Pre-war trucks, poorly groomed, look twice as old! It’s easy to im- 
SEND FOR TRUCK DECAL prove appearance and add to the merchandising mileage value of 

7 your equipment with durable, weather-tested Meyercord Truck 
VISUALIZER... Pree: Decals. They’re used on America’s leading fleets. Trademarks, 






— 





Viewsllner contains entiied Gleminien a product reproductions, lettering and pictorials can be reproduced 
body types.cabs, rear doors, tops. visors, in any colors or size. Fast ‘‘overnight”’ application saves time and 
side panels, etc.. for sketching and ar- handpainting cost . . . regardless of the size of your fleet. Free tech- 
ranging trademarks, lettering, etc. Also > ‘. ‘ : ye Z . 

tactudes important date deacsibine the nical and designing service. Write for complete details. 

most effective use of the free advertising 

space on your trucks. Address requests 

to Department Dept. 31-2. Buy More War Bonds eee and then KEEP THEM! 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World's Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 


59323 WEST LAKE STREET ° CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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WAR-OIL ORDERS 


(Continued from p. 14) 


ered in advance must be dated and amount of 
transfers against them must be recorded. Trans- 
ferors to dealers or primary suppliers must 
furnish transferee invoice or other customary 
document evidencing transfer. Both must now 
retain copies of these records for two years. 
All record-keeping requirements now set out 
in one section. Issued 2-12, effective 2-17. 





COUPONS VALID AT FUTURE DATE 


MAY BE EXCHANGED FOR CURRENT 
COUPONS—RO 11, Am. 95—Not only the 
next valid series of indefinite value coupons 


may be exchanged for currently valid coupons, 
when necessary because transportation diffi- 
culties require large single deliveries, but any 
coupons valid in the future may be so ex- 
changed, where needed. Issued 2-15, effective 
2-19. 


War Production Board 


ALLOTMENT RESTRICTIONS REVISED— 
CMP 1, as am, 2-2-44—Records must be kept 
of interchange of allotment within same plant 
or operating unit. Allotments must be returned 
if consumer’s needs for controlled material or 
Class AA product are reduced, and interchange 
is not possible nor inventory replacement per- 
mitted, or he must dispose of them as directed 
by WPB or by the claimant agency making 
the allotment. Monthly check-ups as to ex- 
cess material required, with return of excess 
by 10th of month, and quarterly check-ups 
must be followed by return of excess materials 
by 10th of month succeeding that quarter. 
Issued 2-2. 


SECONDARY CONSUMER’S RETURN OF 
ALLOTMENT—CMP 1, Direction 26, as am. 
2-15-44—Where secondary consumer is per- 
mitted to return allotments to Claimant agency 
instead of to person from whom he received it, 


Form CMP-32 should, if possible, be used 
Symbols B, F, G, J, K, S, and V call for 
return to Washington WPB, unless a WPB 


field office originated allotment, when it should 
be returned to such Field Office. Issued 2-15. 


Z ORDERS ELIMINATED—M-293, as am. 
2-10-44—-““M-293 products” now divided into 
Class X, Class Y, and undesignated. Regula- 
tions amplified as to filing, maintaining, and 
freezing of shipping schedules. 2-10, 
effective 3-1. 


Issued 


M-293, Table 1—Rubber production plants 
removed from Programs Table. Issued 2-10. 


PRODUCTION CAMP EMPLOYES’ PRIOR- 
ITY AID—P-98-b, Direction 1 (See story on 
page 9, Feb. 16 NPN.) Issued 2-15 


R-l, Appendix III, as am. 2-15-44—Restric- 
tions as to latex treatment on tire cord fabric, 
synthetic combat tires, industrial pneumatic 
single tube tires, and reduced crude rubber 
content in tire tubes, all effective 2-1-44, de- 
leted from Appendix III. 2-15. 


Issued 


Defense Supplies Corporation 


FORMULA FOR CERTAIN COMPENS- 
ABLE INTRA-DISTRICT MOVEMENTS— 
DSC Interp. 63—(See story this issue NPN.) 


War Manpower Commission 


WMC APPEALS REGULATIONS REVISED 
—WMC Reg. 5, as am. 
for appeals, first and second stages (area and 
regional level) clarified; each step in appeal, 
assumption of jurisdiction, and in decision out- 
lined. Issued 2-11, effective 3-18. 


2-11-44—Procedure 





Four Chicago oil men at the postwar conference in Peoria discuss hopefully the 
day government regulations filling these heavy volumes of Platt’s Oil-LAW-Grams 
can be ditched. Left to right are Nat Rue and J. G. Levy. Ace Petroleum Co.; A. E. 
Carlin, Lake Shore Oil Co. and B. M. Provis, president, Gasoline Retailers Assn. 


HOUSTON IMPRESSES ILLINOIS MARKETERS 





(Continued from p. 5) 

screen all complaints in a plan of closer 
OPA-industry co-operation. He also rec- 
ommended bringing together editorial 
heads of all trade publications and all 
presidents and secretaries of various oil 
marketing associations to bury the feud- 
ing hatchet with OPA. 

Dist. 2 PAW Director Vandeveer hit 
back at critics giving curbstone opinions 
to the effect that PAW has completed 
its function and should be dissolved now, 
affirming that PAW is needed for the 
duration to keep both military and ci- 
vilian petroleum products 
proper channels. 

Warren C, Platt, editor of NATIon- 
4L PETROLEUM NEWS, warned _ of 
the increasing grip government is taking 
on the industry through Petroleum Re- 
serves Corp., ownership of tankers, pipe- 
lines and barges. The 10,000 independ- 
ent jobbers in the country, he said, can 
wield an important influence to counter- 
act the trend by acting together. 

A. W. Roth, PAW manpower special- 
ist, outlined procedure for obtaining “lo- 
cally needed” declarations by WMC to 
stabilize bulk plant employes. “What 
you do not know, and contrary to many 
published protests,” he said, “is that the 
independent jobber is not stymied by 
the major companies, because procedure 
requires a majority to make the request 
(for a “locally needed” survey) in an 
area. 


moving in 


Frank Baird-Smith, from the regional 


office of ODT in Chicago, said that 20% 
of all over-the-road trucks in Illinois 
were out of service for lack of repair 
parts and manpower. 


Forecasts Fair Setup 


E. L. Hughes, PAW Dist. 2 director 
of marketing, told the jobbers that if an 
order for allocation came in the Mid 
west it would be on a fair basis. Ray 
Shaw, president of Chek-Chart dis 
cussed postwar profits. Vernon Scott 
vice president of the National Tax Equal 
ity Assn., cited co-operatives and govern 
ment-in-business as “your subsidized 
competitors,” pointing out that both had 
won privileges and favors under tax laws 
and other regulations. 

Resolutions passed at the meeting 
asked OPA and PAW to arrange ade 
quate marginal spread to offset loss t 
dealers and jobbers if premium gaso 
line is discontinued for civilian use; r 
quested PAW ‘to revise PAO 18 to ad 
just asserted present unequal distribu 
tion of stove and lamp naphtha; demand 
ed that, in the event PAW issued an al 
location order on gasoline, it be com 
puted on sales average for 1941-43 an 


it extend down to the jobber level to pr: 


tect independent distributors; demand 
that OPA grant jobbers and dealers a 
extra half-cent margin to compensate fi 
added cost of handling coupon rationins 
urged all oil companies in the varior 
communities interested in “locally nee 
ed” manpower surveys to sign survey p*‘ 
titions and to fill out and return qué 
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tionnaires promptly; urged that small 
businessmen be more generally repre- 
sented on government regulatory com- 
mittees 


Votes of thanks were extended PAW 
District Director Vandeveer and his mar- 
keting director, E. L. Hughes, for a 
worth-while job well done and to Asso- 
iation President C. S. Rosenthal. <A 
nemorial was sent to the family of the 
late William T. Leverenz, a director of 


{ 


the association for many years, in Dan- 


OPA-Industry Enforcement 
Urged by Phil Williams 


Following is the text of the speech by 
Phil T. Williams, president of the Indiana 
Independent Petroleum Assn., delivered 
before the Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. on the opening day of the latter's 
onvention Feb. 16-17 in Peoria: 


[ am submitting a program wherein 
the OPA, by cooperating with the oil in- 
dustry, will accomplish—in my judgment 

for that body, many results long wished 
for but not up to this time accomplished 
by the OPA alone. 


We have had one year of rationing. 
It has been badly handled from the 
start, and a lot of mistakes have been 
made both by O.P.A. and the industry. 

It is probably safe to say that 95 out 
of every 100 motorists in the United 
States have violated some one provision 
of rationing. While it is true that 
gangsters have entered into the picture 
with counterfeit stamps, it is just as true 
that many highly regarded citizens are 
daily violating, in some fashion or other, 
some of the rationing provisions. 


| think it is safe to start with the 
premise that there is not a single pump 
in all the United States where some viola- 
tion has not transpired. For every 25 
million automobiles, there are 100 million 
purchase transactions each month, and 
t is very obvious that this large number 
of transactions cannot be policed. 


Too Many Rules 


In the past the OPA has taken sort 
a policeman’s attitude, in my judg- 
ment, with the idea of forcing people 
to comply. 

In the first place, there have been too 
nany rules and amendments written in 
legal language that a layman, and most 
specially a practical oil man, is unable 
to understand or interpret. When it takes 
hundreds of young attorneys to write and 
nterpret these numerous directives, how 
can an ordinary oil man today, who is 
holding three or four jobs in order to 
keep his business functioning, interpret 
hese or even find time to read these di- 
rectives. 

I submit that the O.P.A. approach to 
this problem has been wrong from the 
tart 

Rather than use a policeman’s attitude, 
[ suggest that they reverse the picture and 
urn this job over to the industry, where 
t can be properly handled, and they sup- 
ort and co-operate with the industry. 

[he industry has from the start been 
ery zealously trying to prevent any more 
overnment in business than is possible. 


Therefore, they are quite anxious to run 
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MANIFOLD VALVES 


..- CAST OR WELDED CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXACT REQUIREMENTS 


@ As illustrated above, Oceco Manifold Valves are available cast 
in iron, malleable iron, bronze, or steel of different analyses—or 
fabricated of welded steel plate construction. These manifolds may 
have any number of openings—in any size or combination of sizes 
—to meet any flow and pressure requirement. They minimize pressure 
drop—provide great strength per unit of weight—can be furnished 
with stop-type; check-type; or stop-check type valves—are fully repre- 
sentative of Oceco’s long familiarity with oil industry requirements. 

Of particular interest to operating men and purchasing executives, 
we're in position to give prompt service—both in designing valves 
having the desired number and size of openings to meet your 
particular requirements—and in producing and shipping the valves 
after the design has been approved. Standardize on Oceco for your 
Manifold Valve requirements. 


OCECO 








Division of 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY 
883 Addison Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Engineering and Sales Representatives in the Principal Cities 


FIRE PREVENTION AND VAPOR CONSERVATION EQUIPMENT 


FOR VOLATILE LIQUID STORAGE TANKS 











St. Louis oil men at the Peoria meeting (seated, left to right): 

Ken C. Baker, H. E. Milton, Wallace Wright and R. C. Shan- 

non. (Standing) Art Strubel. Chicago. Mr. Wright is a past 
president of the Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. 


this oil industry in such a way that will 
get the job done with the least amount of 
government interference. 


It’s hard to get co-operation from an 
industry with a bunch of young attorneys 
constantly threatening the industry, 
which—after all—has to do the work. 


The OPA in order to do a job of 
policing would almost have to have a 
policeman at every pump in the United 
States. 


From the very start they made a mis- 
take by not granting the supervisors in 
the oil industry enough gasoline so they 
in turn could teach and explain the OPA 
rules and regulations to the men at the 
pump, or to the men who actually per- 
form the service of rationing. The oil 
industry pointed this out from the very 
start, that these were the men who 
could explain, help, aid, and assist in 
carrying out the rationing program, and 
these same men were deprived of gaso- 
line for transportation to get the job 
done. 


With the rapid turnover in labor today, 
which I can best illustrate by the turn- 
over in our own company,—we had a 
turnover in 1943 greater than the entire 
turnover of our entire company for 15 
years—we are today having a 23% turn- 
over per week,—which clearly demon- 
strates that we should have more super- 
visors and not less supervisors, with ample 
transportation to try to educate this ever- 
changing manpower at our stations in re- 
gard to our rules of rationing. 


I submit that the OPA is not using the 
best method to get 100% co-operation 
from the industry when they take the 
position that an employer is responsible 
for the illegal acts of the employes in re- 
gard to rationing. No employer can ac- 
cept this premise and ever have a sleep- 
ful night. This places any disgruntled 
employe in position to put the employer 
out of business. 


I submit further, when the O.P.A. takes 
the position that the company is respon- 
sible for counterfeit coupons—when the 
only way a counterfeit coupon can be de- 
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tected is through the use of a trick light, 
and the men at the pump most certainly 
do not have trick lights to examine these 
coupons—that this does not bid for co- 
operation. 


I submit further, that it is not the best 
way to get co-operation when the O.P.A. 
takes the position that a seller of a prod- 
uct is responsible for the use the con- 
sumer makes of it. 


I think each of you will agree that a 
merchandising business cannot police its 
own customers. The principle that can 
be worked, is for the sales outlet TO 
explain and sell the rationing program to 
the consumer so he will voluntarily work 
along with the program in order to 
achieve the proper results. 


I think this was best demonstrated 
during the six months prior to ration- 
ing. During this period there was a 
splendid attempt made to sell the gen- 
eral public on the idea of conserving rub- 
ber and gasoline, and the result was that 
less gasoline was used during this period 
than has been used under rationing in 
Dist. Zz. 


Therefore, I submit and recommend 
that the OPA adopt a new approach to 
this program. 


First, that they drop all cases now 
pending against these so-called violators 
—unless it is an outright case of wilful- 
ness on the part of the owner to break 
the rationing rules—then let the OPA 
say to the oil industry—that we are wip- 
ing the slate clean and giving everybody 
a fresh start. We realize that the only 
way that a successful job of rationing 
can be done is through the cooperation 
of the industry supported by OPA. 


I submit that the proper way to bring 
this about would be the appointment of 
a committee in each state of six mem- 
bers —three of these members to 
be from the major oil companies, 
a fourth should be the head of the State 
Independent Oil Assn., a fifth member 
from the Individually Branded Petro- 
leum Assn., and the sixth a member of 
the Farmers Cooperative Assn. 


It would be the duty of this commit- 





Globe Oil & Refining Co. provided the “eats” at the “petro- 

leum mixer” buffet. Left to right are Joe Crowley, LaSalle. 

Ill.; John B. Mann, Pleasant Plains; Troy Holt. Sycamore and 
George N. Olson, Chicago 


tee to receive from the enforcement di- 
vision of OPA complete details of all 
purported violations, and they in turn 
would refer this information to both the 
supplier and the accused company, which 
I believe—in a majority of cases wher 
oil men are talking to oil men—there 
would be a complete and satisfactory 
correction without the need of OPA 
court procedure. 


Secondly—I recommend that the OPA 
co-operate with the various trade publi- 
cations in the petroleum field. 


There are several of these magazines 
of national scope, which are carefully 
read by every oil man. Each state asso- 
ciation issues a weekly or monthly mag- 
azine, together with bulletin service. 


OPA has not enjoyed the confidence 
of this group in the past and it is safe 
to say that probably a hundred deroga- 
tory articles have been printed in these 
publications for every one that praised 
OPA and its efforts. 


The members of these associations 
have lived in fear, particularly of the 
OPA hearing courts. The mass thinking 
of association members, as well as the 
individual thinking of the secretaries, 
could be changed overnight by one sim- 
ple formula, and that would be to have 
OPA announce a forgiveness of pending 
hearings, except in cases of wilful viola- 
tions. By starting with a clean slate and 
working with the industry would bring so 
many plus factors into the situation that 
order would come out of the present 
chaos. 


I would recommend the bringing to- 
gether of the editorial heads of the trade 
publications, together with the Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of the various As- 
sociations. At such a meeting there should 
be a burial of hatchets and the feuds 
which have been carried on in the past 
by letter-writing attorneys in the Wash- 
ington office should be stopped imme- 
diately. 


As an example of the bad press, let 
us mention the case of the magazine 
writer within the past 60 days. Surely 
no good came out of that decision, and 
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OPA was held up and ridiculed and 
scorned by nearly every editorial writer 
in the United States. In the proposed 
re-shuffling of the cards, it is presumed 
that people so lacking in sound judg- 
ment will be removed from any posi- 
tion where it is possible for them to 
do further harm. 


I would further propose and suggest 
that all references to black markets be 
eliminated from press releases, and that 
editors of daily and weekly newspapers 
be contacted by members of the indus- 
try and the entire proposition of black 
markets, stolen coupons, etc., be soft- 
pedaled for a period of time, in order 
to give this experiment a real chance to 


“jell”. 


Somehow there should be brought into 
the picture the thought of a reward to 
the motorist who unselfishly goes along 
on the plan. If, for example, the prom- 
ise could be given that by cutting down 
the use of illegal stamps, that a vast 
quantity of gasoline could be saved and 
perhaps rationing loosened up a bit to 
those who have a legitimate need for 
the product 


There has been altogether too much 
flag-waving by OPA—too much of the 
old story of saving gasoline for the boys 
over there. The furloughed mem- 
ber of the armed forces’ who _ is 
doled out a measly five gallons of gas- 
oline by OPA holds a greater grudge 
against his government than if he were 
not given any I think of no single 
iction that would bring OPA back into 
the public favor and cause more people 
to want to play the game, than for this 
iwency to announce that henceforth this 
illotment to boys home on a furlough 
would be doubled in quantity, and that 
this action is made possible by the mil- 
lions wha are conserving gasoline by 








Harry L. Robinson, secretary, Illincis Petroleum Industries Committee, (paper in 

hand) talks about future legislative problems of the industry with (left to right) 

Carl Heitzler, Cleveland, Ohio; John J. Claffey, Indianapolis, and John L. Klump, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


using only the legitimate ration allotted quota. These communities or states 
to them. should be told about it and compliment- 

Likewise, there should be some re- ed for their action. Those states that 
ward for communities or states who have not done a good job toward reduc- 
have done a splendid job toward reduc- . ing their consumption down to their 


ing their consumption down to their quota should be urged to reduce their 
; consumption and by citing the states 
that have done a good job, I think a 
rivalry between _ states would come 
about. 

Again, I submit to you that the only 
way this rationing program can be a 
successful program is by turning it back 
to the industry—backed up by the 
co-operation of OPA—so that the in- 
dustry can sell the public and _ not 
police the public—who are their cus- 
tomers—that rationing is necessary in 
order to win the war. 


illinois Asphalt Conference 
To Meet at Springfield 
NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—The first Illinois State 
Asphalt Conference, for the purpose of 
discussing with state, county, city and 
other highway officials the use of as- 
phalt, not only under wartime condi- 
tions but in the postwar period when 
public works will be required to absorb 
a considerable amount of manpower re- 
leased from war work, will be held at 


the Hotel Abraham Lincoln at Spring- 
field, Til. 

The meeting, scheduled for Feb. 23- 
24, will be held under the auspices of 
the Asphalt Institute and will offer a 
program of qualified speakers and con- 
duct forums to cover every angle of the 


About 325 oil men registered at the Peoria meeting. Left to right are H. W. Nan- subject, according to H. B. Pullar, vice- 
kervis, Chicago: A. L. Lake, Waukegan: John Mayhall, Rockford: R. E. Fitzgerald president, Berry Asphalt Co., Chicago, 
and J. Charles Remlinger, Chicago and general chairman of the conference. 
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TABLE 


Estimated Proved Petroleum Re 
(Barrels of 42 U. 


For proper understanding of this table, 


Proved 
Reserves as of 
December 31, 1942) 

(1) 
300,026,000 
,195,846,000 
39,443,000 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


w 


Illinois 306,778,000 
Indiana 31,773,000 
Kansas 686,975,000 
Kentucky 34,653,000 


Louisiana 1,442,126,000 
Michigan 63,843,000 
Mississippi 10,897,000 
Montana 85,558,000 
Nebraska 2,177,000 
New Mexico 677,497,000 
New York 54,395,000 
Ohio 35,021,000 
Oklahoma 968,927,000 
Pennsylvania 153,118,000 
Texas 11,545,727,000 
West Virginia . 47,187,000 


Wyoming 
Miscellaneous * * 
Total United States 


370,572,000 
254,000 
20,082,793,000 


“°Only a limited area is assigned to each new discovery even though the 


for in this report we are concerned only with actually proved reserves. 
°*Includes Florida, Missouri, Tennessee, Utah and Virginia. 


TABLE 


Summary of Committee’s Annual Reports Covering Period 1937-1943) 


(Barrels of 42 U,. 


1 
serves In The 
S. Gallons) 


Changes in 


Proved Reserves 


due to Exten- 


sions and Revisions 


during 1943 
(2) 
21,995,000 
108,993,000 
7,996,000 
65,503,000 
4,258,000 
19,772,000 
4,650,000 
111,984,000 
6,187,000 
14,397,000 
30,123,000 
523,000 
13,801,000 
41,180,000 
600,000 
12,194,000 


283,823,000 
156,535,000 


,202,368,000 


2 


S. Gallons) 


NEW OIL BLOCKED OUT DURING YEAR 


Through 
Revisions to Previous 


Estimates and Exten- Through New Pools 


Total Through 


the text on p. 


committee may believe 


United States 


6 must be read 


New Proved 
Reserves (new 
pools) Discov- 


ered in 1943° 


(3) 
2,536,000 
16,170,000 


4,226, 000 
272,000 
45,352,000 
3,815,000 
53,491,000 
5,900,000 
2,468,000 
200,000 


1,140,000 


R. 527,000 
1,524,000 
88,969,000 


5,728,000 
100,000 
282,418,000 


New 


Discoveries, Extensions 


that eventually 


Production 
During 1943 

(estimated) 

(4) 

27,628,000 
4,186,000 
2,328,000 
82,185,000 
5,264,000 
106,247,000 
7,928,000 
123,775,000 
20,682,000 
18,890,000 
7,824,000 
654,000 
38,457,000 
5,050,000 
3,305,000 
123,027,000 
15,795,000 
593,565,000 
3,348,000 
33,241,000 
48,000 
1,503,427,000 


Production 


Proved 


Reserves as of 
December 31, 1943 
(Columns 1-+-2-+-3 

less Column 4) 


(5) 
296,929,000 


3,336,823,000 


45,111,000 
294,622,000 
31,039,000 
645,852,000 
35,190,000 


1,483,826,000 


55,248,000 
38,872,000 
108,057,000 
1,000,000 
653,981,000 
90,525,000 
32,643,000 
908,618,000 
137,323,000 


11,324,954,000 


43,839,000 
499,394,000 
306,000 


20,064,152,000 


a much larger area will produce, 


Estimated Proved 


Reserves as 


and Revisions 


of End of Year 
13,063,400,000 


During Year 


3,721,532,000 
3,054,064,000 
2,399,122,000 
,893,350,000 
.968,963,000 


Year sions to Known Fields Discovered During Year 
1936 

1937 2,792,790,000 928,742,000 
1938 2,243,571,000 810,493,000 
1939 2,058,455,000 340,667,000 
1940 1,607,012,000 286,338,000 
1941 1,538,989,000 429,974,000 
1942 1,618,925,000 260,051,000 
1943 1,202,368,000 282,418,000 


,878,976,000 
,484,786,000 


1,277,664,000 15,607 ,268,000 
1,213,186,000 17,348,146,000 
1,264,256,000 18,483,012,000 
1,351,847,000 19,024,515,000 
1,404,182,000 19,589,296,000 
1,385,479,000 20,082,793,000 
1,503,427,000 20,064,152,000 





A.P.I. PUTS RESERVES AT 20 BILLION 


(Continued from p. 6) 
troleum Co., Bartlesvile, Okla.: Fred Van 
Covern, A.P.I., New York City; Thero 
Wasson, Pure Oil Co., Chicago: Fred E. 
Wood, Standard Oil Co. 
Chicago. 


(Indiana ), 


Mr. Pew said in part: 

“The report of the crude oil reserves of 
the committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute deals only with estimates of 
Known Proved Reserves of crude oil in the 
United States. This committee has never 
attempted to evaluate unproved reserves, 
for such estimates would only be guess- 
work regardless of who the author might 
be. The committee deals only with 
proved known data in making its esti- 
mates, and therefore its findings are not 
offered as an inclusive estimate of all the 
potential crude oil resources in this 
country. 

“Although the committee refuses to 
indulge in speculation, there is no doubt 
of the existence of great reserves of crude 
oil not yet discovered or proved, in addi- 
tion to the Estimated Proved Reserves re- 
ported above. Every year new and im- 
portant discoveries have been made and 
there is no reason to believe this trend 
shall suddenly come to an end in the fore- 
seeable future. . . . 

“The committee has undertaken this 
explanation because persons not entire) 
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familiar with these surveys have misin- 
terpreted the figure for Estimated Proved 
Reserves as representing the entire oil re- 
sources of the United States, and because 
of a growing tendency to consider only the 
reserves found “Through New Pools Dis- 
covered’ as new additional oil. 


Won't Guess at Discoveries 


“Although it is not the function of the 
committee to speculate regarding the 
amount of oil existing in fields not yet dis- 
covered, we know there are vast areas 
yet unexplored that can produce oil, some 
of which have known structural condi- 
tions and all of which have sedimentary 
conditions favorable for the production 
of oil. 

“The oil industry has been handicapped 
in the past three years in its search for 
oil through a scarcity of skilled field man- 
power and a scarcity of equipment. 
Particularly burdensome has been the 
scarcity of technical engineers who have 
become so important in carrying on the 
geophysical work so necessary for the 
discovery of oil from deeper formations. 
Nevertheless the industry has met the un- 
precedented requirements for its products 
and at the same time has been able to 
maintain a favorable reserves position 
with little or no diminution. 

“The only way this situation can be 
continued is through the discovery of 


new pools, or increases in the amount of 
oil in pools already discovered resulting 
from deeper drilling, extension of the pro- 
ducing area, better techniques in pro- 
duction, more extensive secondary re 
coveries and an opportunity for develop 
ment of vast new areas so far untested 
and undeveloped. The history of the in- 
dustry demonstrates that adequate oil 
supplies can be obtained in this manner 
with a fair price level. 

“But the industry cannot discharge its 
responsibility to the public of giving as 
surance of adequate supplies for the 
future if it is required to continue depl 
tion of its known reserves at a price based 
on costs which are less than the cost of 
replacing such reserves. A fair price level 
would be not only an incentive to the re- 
placement of existing reserves, but it also 
would act as a spur to the development 
of synthetic oils derived from a distilla- 
tion of coal and shale which we have in 
abundance. Thus if our reserves at some 
future date should fail, we would hav: 
synthetic substitutes on their way to com 
mercial production. 

“It is my opinion that the oil industry, 
with an adequate and fair price for its 
products, will be able to meet this na 
tion’s requirements for oil products from 
those sources of supply for many genera 
tions to come. In giving such an assur- 
ance and assuming such a responsibility 
the industry should have maximum free- 
dom of opportunity to operate in national 
interest. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Districts 

Combined ® * 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 

Okla., Kans., Mo 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 


California 


Total t S B. of M. 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis 
Feb. 13, 1943 


Districts 

Combinid ** 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 
Appalachian (Dist. No. 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 

Okla., Kans., Mo. 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. No. 
Rocky Mt (Dist. No. 


California 


Total T'. § 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis 
Feb. 13, 1943 


Basis 4,831 


B. of M. Basis 13,101 


Refinery Operations 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gal. each. Figures include re- 
ported totals plus estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 


Daily 
Potential 
Refining 
Capacity 
Week Ended 


Feb. 12 Feb.5 Feb. 12 


2,448 2,448 


1) 130 130 
2) 47 47 
824 824 

4116 416 

3) 8 8 
4) 141 141 
817 817 


4,831 


Gasoline Production Stocks of Fin- 
ished and Un- 
Natural Blended finished Gasoline 


at Refineries Inc. 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Refining Daily Reporting 
Capacity Average Crude Capacity 
Reporting Runs to Stills Operated 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Feb. 5 Feb. 12 Feb. 5 


Week Ended 
Feb. 12 Feb. 5 











90 90 2,081 2,182 85.0 89.1 
83.9 83.9 91 93 70.0 75.1 
87.2 87.2 50 54 106.4 114.9 
85.2 85.2 754 752 91.5 91.3 
80.1 80.1 357 342 85.8 82.2 
26.9 26.9 1] 10 137.5 125.0 
58.3 58.3 87 95 61.7 67.4 
89.9 89.9 797 796 97.6 97.4 
87.1 87.1 4,228 4,324 87.5 89.5 
3,569 


Total Stocks 
Gas Oil & 
Distillates 


Total Stocks 
Residual Fuel Oil 





Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Feb. 12 Feb.5 Feb. 12 Feb.5 Feb.12 Feb.5 Feb. 12 Feb. 5 
6,172 6,498 26,060 36,598 16,755 18,291 15,088 14,847 
1) 258 285 2,029 1,969 762 748 158 161 
2) 152 152 1,241 1,197 141 104 223 227 
2,695 2,77 17,879 17,296 5,665 5,472 3,013 3,129 
1,238 1,277 7,544 7,661 1,720 1,591 1,248 1,235 
3) 34 29 72 70 20 20 31 29 
4) 334 322 1,801 1,729 355 360 566 583 
2,218 1,951 15,396 15,264 9,436 9,567 32,126 $2,523 
13,192+ 32,322° 81,784 34,854 36,023 52,453 52,734 

10,452 91,758 36,888 70,815 


°Finished 71,774,000 bbl.; Unfinished 10,545,000 bbl. 
*°Includes East Coast, Inland Texas, Texas, Louisiana Gulf, and North Louisiana-Arkansas 


districts 


+ Revised in Ind., Ill, Ky. district due to error by reporting companies. 
tOn new basis in combined area due to reclassification of 130,000 bbls. as ‘‘other oils.” 





U. S. Crude Oil Production 


(American Petroleum Institute figures) 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Ne braska 


Texas 


Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Mississipp: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Eastern (Ill., Ind. & 
Ky. excluded) 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Colorado 

New Mexico 


California 


Total, 1 S 


~ 


JFMAMJ J 
942 


FEBRUARY 23, 


WEEK ENDED 


Feb, 12 Feb. 5 
Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
327,200 328,500 
281,750 266,900 
1,100 1,100 
,909,650 1,909,650 
360,300 361,850 
78,800 78,750 
43,950 45,800 
203,850 218,400 
14,350 13,300 
69,450 71,550 
22,900 21,750 
53,400 51,600 
98,500 98,350 
20,950 20,950 
8,450 8,500 
113,050 113,000 
791,500 790,200 
399,150 4,400,150 


Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls.) 
Grade or Origin Feb.12 Feb.5 Change 


Penna. Grade 2,349 2,346 + 8 
Other Appalachian 1,336 1,350 14 
Lima-Michigan 912 889 23 
Illinois-Indiana 12,631 12,712 81 
Arkansas 3,008 2,886 +122 
Kansas 7,993 7,995 2 
Louisiana: 14,877 14,956 79 
Northern 1,531 4,527 ' 4 
Gulf Coast 10,346 10,429 83 
Mississippi 949 1,037 88 
New Mexico 7,281 7,465 184 
Oklahoma 32,604 32,031 573 
Texas 114,992 114,359 +633 
East Texas 23,770 23,501 +269 
West Texas 29.649 29.275 +374 
Gulf Teas 34,291 34,428 137 
Other Texas 27,282 27,155 +-127 
Panhandle 6,493 6,255 +238 
North 5,513 5,663 150 
South 5,592 5,796 204 
Other 9,684 9,441 +243 
Rocky Mountain 10,497 10,639 142 
California 27,321 °27,785 464 
Foreign 1,456 


1,295 +161 


Total gasoline-bear- 
ing in U. S. 238,206 °237,745 +461 
Heavy in California 6,666 °6,683 17 
"Revised basis to compare with succeeding 
weeks. 


Crude Production & Runs to Stills 
( Millions of Barrels) 








1944 


| 


$—f—fF-—+ + 4+ + + 4 ff 4 


4+$—+—4—-4— 4 4 4 


+ + + 


N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.W. Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
Feb. 21 10.51 6.65 
Month ago 10.43 6.66 
Year ago 10.33 6.68 


Dealer index is an average of “undivided” 
dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of fol- 
lowing wholesale markets for regular-grade 
gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., 
Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 
Coast. 


Pennsylvania Crude Runs 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvania 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 


DAILY AVERAGE 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Feb, 12, 1944 Feb, 5, 1944 Feb. 13, 1943 
470,583 66,455 69,103 


Gasoline Stocks 
(Millions of Barrels) 





Gas Oil & Distillate Stocks 
( Millions of Barrels) 





Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 
( Millions of Barrels) 





Crude Oil Stocks 
( Millions of Barrels) 
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Oil Markets 








Biggest Black Market Nailed, 
Says West Coast OPA 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—OPA ofticials here 
and in San Francisco have announced 
the smashing of the largest gasoline 
black market ring yet uncovered on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Although arrests were still going on, 
OPA investigators found coupons good 
for 3,274,646 gallons of gasoline in the 
home of Russell 
“brains” of the ring. 

Investigators said they had detailed in- 
formation on how the ring operated but 
would not reveal details until all inter- 
mediaries and smaller fry had been 
brought to justice. 


Youmans, alleged 


Southwest Co-op Shops for 
$2,000,000 Refinery 


Special to NPN 
AMARILLO, Tex. — Consumers Co- 
operatives, Associated, is planning to buy 
a $2,000,000 refinery to serve its 106 
farmer co-operatives in Texas, western 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and southeast- 
ern Colorado, Directors having been 
voted authority to proceed at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting held here 
Feb. 14. Approximately $150,000 was 
pledged toward the purchase price by 
local associations. 


Market Reports 
MIDWEST — Refiners and marketers 


are concerned over how to fill spring 
farm demand, estimated at above last 
year’s cut in crude supplies, reforming 
operations and increased military de- 
mand combine to present pessimistic 
picture, they say. Majority of farm call 
last year was, they declared, for third 
grade gasoline and kerosine although 
many refiners were forced to fill orders 
for third grade with housebrand because 


of shortage of former product. This 
year, little third grade will be available 
because reforming operations and kero- 
sine and tractor fuels are extremely 
short, leaving only housebrand and 
straight run gasolines for agricultural 
use. Refiners say farmers are being 
urged to fill storages as quickly as possi- 
ble in anticipation of agricultural sea- 
son. Prices remained unchanged through- 
out week. 
9 od 2 
CALIFORNIA — All prices are firm 
with little change being reported. Tank 
wagon delivered price of Ethyl gasoline 
ranges between 9.5c and 11.5c. On 
Regular grade range is 8.5 to 9.5c. Third 
structure is seldom quoted. All fuel oii 
sales reported are at ceiling prices. A 
little stove distillate is reported being 
sold at 4c although most refiners are 
asking ceiling of 5c. 
o co 2 
PENNSYLVANIA — Activity centered 
around kerosine and light fuels again this 
week as upper field refiner withdrew 
his quotations of 6.55c for 45 w.w. kero- 
sine and No. 2 fuel oil, changing the 
price range of the latter to 6.875-8.05c. 
Refiner in lower field re-entered market 
with 6.875c for No. 1 fuel and advanced 
his price to 6.75c for No. 2. New quo- 
tations were reported for Nos. 2 and 3 
and 36-40 gravity fuel oils by lower 
Penna. field refiner, establishing price 
ranges of 6.75-7.375c, 6.75-7.875c and 
6.625-7.375c, respectively. Another re- 
finer in the same field withdrew his quo- 
tations of 7.25c for 45 and 46 w.w. ker- 
osine; price ranges unaffected. Lubri- 
cating oils were said to be closely held 
and in steady demand. Refiner said he 
was making inter-refinery sales of 200 
vis. 25 p.t. neutrals at 32.5c. 
o ° o 
MIDCONTINENT — Price range on 
42-44 w.w. kerosine was raised in Kansas 
when refiner quoting low of 4.625c in- 


creased his posting to 4.75c. Other re- 


finers quoted 4.7c; new price range is 
4.7-4.75c. No other price changes and 
no open sales reported during the week. 

Several Midcontinent refiners said they 
would not be able to supply additional 
amounts of kerosine that PAW is asking 
for shipment to Dist. 1 since local de- 
mand is so heavy they must continue 
to prorate to regular customers. Gasoline 
stocks are reported in better shape than 
they have been for some months but re- 
finers say what storage they have will 
not last long when heavy agricultural 
demand begins. Railroads are calling 
for more residual but refiners say they 
do not have any extra. 

Twelve cars Grade 26-70 natural gas- 
oline were reported sold at 4.75c f.o.b. 
Group 3, and “several” cars were re- 
ported sold at 4.375c f.o.b. Breckenridge. 


° ° ° 


ATLANTIC COAST—Light fuel oil 
shortage persists at Atlantic Coast points 
with many areas reported “feeling the 
pinch.” Kerosine supplies in Florida 
reported critically low. Several sup- 
pliers attributed shortage to inability 
of PAW to recognize consumers’ need 
for kerosine for heating and cooking in 
that district. Quotations remain firm 
at current posted levels. 


o ce ° 


GULF COAST—AII refined products 
reported tight at Gulf Coast. Kerosine 
demands are said to be increasing to fill 
orders of Eastern marketers, but material 
is unavailable. Inquiries heavy for all 
grades gasoline. No price changes re- 
ported. 





CRUDE PRICES 


Complete tables of crude oil 
prices are carried in this week’s 
issue of NPN on pages 61 and 62. 














Summary of Daily Gasoline 


U. S. Motor (ASTM octane) 

76 octane Ethyl: 
ak ocd c a caege widesicesa'e's 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............ 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 

72 octane: 
Nha ain © piole vines 60.6.8 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............. 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 

63-66 octane? 

Siu ag. V eninondaoe wee’ va0'bis 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............. 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 

60 octane & below: 
ge hoa wb nee eveaed eee’ 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............. 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 

Motor Gasoline, 72 octane (ASTM) 
en oc. wc ccccesemenves 
New York BOFMOT, DOFHED. oo... 2... ccs eee: 
Philadelphia district..................05. 
Baltimore district 

Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 

“Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)...... 

Western Penna. Other Districts: 

”"Q** Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM)...... 
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Prices (February 14 to February 21) 


Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Feb. 21 Feb. 18 Feb. 17 Feb. 16 Feb. 15 
6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 

6.75 - 7.25 6.75 - 7.25 6.75 -— 7.25 6.75 -— 7.25 7 
7 7 7 7 7 
6.75 - 7 (2) 7 (2) 7 (2) 7 (2) 7 (2) 
6 6 6 6 6 
6 6 6 6 6 
6 6 6 6 6 
6 6 6 6 6 
5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 
5.6 -— 5.625 5.6 - 5 625 5 6 - 5.625 5.6 - 5.625 5.6 -— 5.625 
5.625 (1) 5.25 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 
5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 
5.25 §.25 5.25 >. 25 5.25 
§.2 - 5.25 §.2 - 5.25 §.2 - 5.25 §.2 -5.23 §.2 - 5.25 
§.2 -§.25 §.2 - 5.25 5.2 -— 5.25 §.2 - 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 
§.25 §.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 
9.2 -9.4 2 -9.4 2 -9.4 2 -9.4 .2 -9.4 
9.1 -9.3 9.1 -9.3 9.1 -9.3 9.1 -9.3 91 -9.3 
9.3 3 -9.7 .2 - 9.7 2 - 9.7 .2 -9.7 
8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 
7.75 - 8.95 7.75 — 8.95 7.75 - 8.95 7.75 - 8.95 7.75 - 8.95 
7.75 - 8.45 7.75 - 8.45 7.75 - 8.45 7.5 - 8.45 7.5 - 8.45 
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Prices herewith are reproduced from. Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oil indus- 
try prices everywhere. 

Prices shown are actual sales prices, or quo- 
tations meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices; for current sales and shipment; for the 
business day or period stated; except Tank 
Wagon prices, prices are for bulk lots such as 
tank car and motor transport; barge or tanker 
eargo lot prices are identified; FOB refineries 
er terminals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbls. of 42 gals.; ex all fees and 
taxes; for crude oil and its products lawfully 
produced and transported; reported as received 
by OILGRAM and National Petroleum News 
but not guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use 
enly and not for resale or distribution or publi- 
cation. For further details of price conditions 
apply to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back 
of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Tulsa, Okla. address Platt’s 
OILGRAM, 1218 W. 8rd St., Cleveland (18), 
Ohio. Annual subscription rate payable in ad- 
vance $100 a. year via train mail and $125 
per year via air mail. 


. —U. S. Motor 
Gasoline (‘stm on 


cept where otherwise 
specified 


Refinery 





. 
Prices 
: ce Prices in Effect 
OKLAHOMA Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
76 oct. Ethyl... 6.75 6.75 
ae 6 6 
63-66 oct....... 5.625 (2) 5.625 (2) 
60 oct. & below .. 5.25 2 
60-62, 400 e.p... 5.25 (1) 5.25 (1) 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
76 oct. Ethyl... 6.75 -— 7.25 6.75 - 7.25 
. TS re 6 6 
63-66 oct....... 5.6 - 5.625 5.6 - 5.625 


60 oct. & below.. 5.2 - 5.25 5.2 - 5.25 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 


76 oct. Ethyl... 7 7 
fa 6 6 
63-66 oct....... 5.625 (1) 5.625 (1) 
60 oct. & below... 5.2 - 5.25 5.2 -— 5.25 
60-62, 400 e.p.. 5.375 (1) S. 375 (1) 


W.TEX. (For abt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) 
=. oct. Ethyl... 6. = - 7(2) 6.75 = 7 (2) 
6 


t3-66 See 5.75 (1) 5.75 (1) 
60 oct. & below .. §.25 5.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Prices to truck transports) 
7 (2 7 (2) 


Rie acebsas (2) 

- 0 eee 6 (2) 6 (2) 
67-69 oct....... esau potent 
62 oct. & below .. 5.25 (2) 5.25 (2) 


AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & 
Tex. differential territory.) 


60 oct. & below. No Price No Price 

60-62, 400 e.p.. No Price No Price 
KANSAS (For Sees destinations only) 

76 oct. Ethyl.. 7.2$-7.5 (2) 7. 25, : ? (2) 

See 6.25 - 6.3 aaa: - 6.3 

63-66 oct....... ee (2) 5.9 (2) 

60 oct. & below. 5.5 §.5 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 

76 oct. Ethyl... (1) 7 (1) 

72 oct., leaded. 6 (1) 6 (1) 

70-72 oct. " 5.875 (1) 5.875 (1) 

62 oct. ;) meine:  ” eeuenern 

60 oct. & below, 

eee 5.25 (1) 5.25 (1) 


WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline) 
Bradford- Warren: 
“Q” Gasoline, Min. 

70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.75 - 8.95 7.75 - 8.95 


Other districis: 
“Q” Gasoline, Min. 
0Oct.(ASTM) 7.75 - 8.45 7.75 - 8.45 





Prices in Effect Fe 


aed originate at plants o' 


Str. run gasoline, 








may originate at plants 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. | Los Angeles: 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. Heavy fuel... .. $1.10 (2) $1.10 (2) 


Motor: (Oct. ASTM): Diesel fuel... ; 4 (2) 42) 
5 


excluding De- Heavy fuel..... $1.15 (1) $1.15 (1) 
troit shpt....... 6 aay a er $1.25 NY a yy 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- seees TUG... . + 4.5 (1) ° 
livery and subject to exceptions for local price Stove dist...... 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) 
disturbances). NOTE: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific 
. eae 8.375 8.375 fication 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, 
CALIFORNIA USS. Motor: spec. 200; and stove distillate, spec. 100. 
76 oct. (Ethyl).... 7.5 ~ 8.75 7.8 -8.% 
70-72 oct. {regular) 6.5 -7.75 6.5 - 7.% 
© (sed grad 
r | re 6.5 -6.75 65 - ° ° P 
a . ‘ Lubricating Oils 
Kerosine, & Gas Fuel Oils —— see cle 
OKLAHOMA an in Pn, eb. 21 eb. 
41-43 grav.w.w... 4.375 4.375 ESTERN PENNA. ' 
4 4.55 4.5 (1) Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re- 
4 ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
3.875 3.875 Viscous Neutrale—No. 3 col. Vis. al 70°F. 
5*dte sake 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 
3.5 (2) 3.5 @) ere 35 (1) 35 (1) 
eae % 7 eee 34 (1) 34 (1) 
ae 7° ear 33 (1) 33 (1) 
$0.97 (2) $0.97 (2) 7 ere 28-32.5 28-32.5 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 
41-43 . W.w, Pica c6snaee 33 (1) 33 (1) 
Site. a ‘3° » 4 elena 32 (1) 32 (1) 
Range Oil....... 4 = a? 4 « is eS errr er 31 (1) 31 (1) 
N .W.. Hes 3.875 3.875 sb oss0060% 26-30.5 26-30.5 
ty 3S a) Cylinder Stocks 
$085 (1) $0.85 (1) Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 
$0.80 (2) $0.80 (2) col. 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns.) | | rr 30.5 (1) 30.5 (1) 
41-43 grav. w.w... 4.375 4.375 as > eee fala - a 
Nol PWeens:. — $.873/1) 3.873 a) | 600 SR ilterable. 15 15 
AMARILLO, TEX. ae shpt. to W. Okla. & p+ eee 16 
Tex. differential territory.) aeieaaiagaipaiepiae 17 17 
42-44 grav. w.w... 4.5 (1). 4.5 (1) 
No. 1 straw...... No Price No Price 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Tulsa) 
41-43 grav. w.w... No Price No Price Neutral Oils (Vis. alt 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.) 
ig grav. w.w... 4 ‘. ‘1.75 , 4.7 Pale Oils: 
o. Peed enne 1 ‘ 
No. 6 fuel........ $085 $0 85 - . No.2, . " 
ARK. (For shipmen* to Ark. and La.) 86-110—No. 3 8.5 8.5 
41-43 grav. w.w... “ te 180—No. 3....... 14.5 14.5 
42-44 w.w. kero... 4.5 (1) 4.5 (1) 180—No, 3....... 15 15 
ee 4 (1) 4 (1) 200—No. 3....... 15 15 
ee 3.625 (1) 3.625 (1) 250—No. 3....... 16-16.5 16-16.5 
oo” eee 3.5 (1) 3.5 (1) 280—No. 3....... 17 17 
—— a oe 300—No. 3....... 18 18 
shpt. to rk. 
— only..... 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1) | Red Oils: 
— vane 52 & 180—No. 5....... 15 (1) 15 (1) 
Ree 4 (1) 4(1) 200—No. 5....... 15 (1) 15 (1) 
Diecast “fuel 58 & 280—No. 5....... No Price No 
ae 25 (1) 4.25 (1) 300—No. 5....... 17.5 (2) 17.5 (2) 
WESTERN PENNA. sates Viscous Pieutots, 15-25 .D. ge nerally are 
Bradford-Warren- quo 0.5c under P.p. oO on-viscous 
* 0.250 under 
45 grav.w.w...... 6.55 - 8.05 6.55 - 8.05 | oi 15-25 pp; generally are om . 
46 grav. w.w...... 6.675 (1) 6.675 (1) 2 
Ee ae 6.875- 8.05 6.55 - 8.05 NOTE —Discounts of le for contracts and Ic 
No.2 " .......6.75 -7.625(2) 6.75 -7.625(2) and 2c and sometimes more off in addition, to 
ihrer 6.75 -7.75 (2) 6.75 -7.75 (2) “meet competition” are generally being allowed 
36-40 gravity. ... 6.625-6 75 (2) 6.625-6.75 (2) from these posted prices on “conventional” oils 
Cher Gt ae 2 Bright Stock—Vis. af 210° 
45 grav. w.w...... 7.25 —- 7.925 7.25 = 7.925 " 27 (1 
46 grav. w.w.....- 7.25 - 7.625 7.25 - 7.625 | 200 Vis. D....... 27 (1) (1) 
47 grav. w.w...... 7.375- 7.875 7 375- 7.875 | 150-160 Vis. D o. 93 
No. 1 fuel........ 6.875- 7.375 6 875- 7.375 0 to 10 p.p..... . 
te aeneenes 6.75 - 7.375 6 625- 7.375 | 10to25pp..... 22.5-23 22.5-2 
No.3 " ..-.... 6.75 - 7.375 6.5 - 7.375 | ,29t040pp..... 23 (1) 23 (1) 
36-40 grav. * Pitts- 150-160 Wis Ebooce 22 (1) 22 (1) 
burgh dist. prices 120 Vis. D: 22 (2 22 (2) 
excluded....... 6.625- 7.375 6.5 - 7.375 600, “one Pins (2) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. | Green. ....- 8.5 (1) 8.5 (1) 


refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. es ss R. Olive 


47-49 gravity w.w. 5.8 - 6 5.8 -6  '§ | SSeeerer ew hinds 
P.W. Distillate. . . 5.5 s. 5 Bee SI. co cccece 5.5 (1) 5.5 (1) 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw 5 
U.G.I. gas oil..... 4.5 (2) :. 5 (2) 
Fuel Oils (Vis. af 100). 
100-300 _ sa 4s as’ SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Pale Oils (Vis. ai 100°F.) 


OHIO (S. O. quotations for eeien delivery) 
7 


Kerosine....... Vis. Color 
100 No. 14-2. 6.5 6.5 

poate 200 No. 2-3..... 8.75 8.75 
40-43 grav.w.w... 5 - 7 = =a 300 No. 2-3..... 9.25 9.25 
a weNe st 10.25 19.25 

Heavy fuel..... $1.10 (2) $1.10 (2) Be Sree e ese ° 

Light fuel... ... $1.20 (2) $1.20 (2) 1200 No. 3-4..... i SS 

Diesel fuel... .. 4 (2) 4 (2) 2000 No. 4....... 0. . 

Stove dist...... 5 (2) 5 (2) (Continued on next page) 











b. 21 Feb. 14 Prices in Effect Feb. 21 Feb. 14 





utside Central group.) Light fuel...... $1.20 (2) $1.20 (2) 
8 





- 8.5 MR. wescs 












outside Central group.) SS cémeahs 10-11 (2) 10-11 (2) 








NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


“EBRUARY 23, 1944 













NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quote- 
tions to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 
Refiners’ prices and sales shown) bids reported in market leads. 
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Refinery Prices (Continued) 


Prices in Effect Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
Red Oils: 
100 No. 5-6..... 6.5 (2) 6.5 (2) 
200 No. 5-6..... 8.75 8.75 
300 No. 5-6..... 9.25 9.25 
500 No. 5-6..... 10 10 
750 No. 5-6..... 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 5-6..... 10 375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6..... 10.5 10.5 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude.) 
Neutral oils vis. ai 100° F. 0 to 10 p. p. 

Pale Oils 

Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2.... 9.5 (1) 9.5 (1) 
86-110—No. 2... 10 (1) 10 (1) 
150—No. 3....... 15.5 (1) 15.5 (1) 

180—No. 3....... 16 (1) (1) 
200—No. 3....... 16 (1) 16 (1) 
250—No. 3....... 17 (1) 17 (1) 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5....... 16 (1) 16 (1) 
200—No. 5....... 16 (1) 16 (1) 
250—No. 5....... 17 (1) 17 (1) 
280—No. 5....... 18 (1) 18 (1) 
800—No. 5....... 18.5 (1) 18.5 (1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5¢ 
lower: 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosily af 210°) : 


Reed athaemaaes 11.5 (1) 11.5 (1) 
eee 12.5 (1) 12.5 (1) 
ae 13.5 (1) 13.5 (1) 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. af 210 No. 8 color: 
ae 24 (1) 24 (1) 
15 to 25 p.p 23.5 (1) 23.5 (1) 
30 to 40 p.p 21.5 (1) 21.5 (1) 
E filtered y 
Pees 15.5 (1) 18.5 (1) 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, 
add 0.25c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may origi- 
gate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70...... 4.75 (Sale) 4.75 (Sale) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70...... 4.375 (Quote) 4.375 (Quote) 


CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles 
basin) 


21 pound vapor pressure 
for blending.... 4.75- 5.375 4.75 - 5.375 


Naphtha and Solvent 
(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent. . 6.625 6.625 

Cleaners’ naphtha. 7.125 7.125 

V.M.&P. naphtha. 7.2 = 7.125 7.1 = 7.128 

Mineral spirits.... 6.1 - 6.125 6.1 = 6.125 

Rubber solvent... 7.1 - 7.125 7.1 - 7.125 

Lacquer diluent... 7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
ol Diluent... 7.875- 8.625 7.875- 8.625 

WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren District: 

Stoddard Solvent. 7.5 (1) 7.5 (1) 

Other Districts: 

Untreated naphtha 7 -7.25 7 - 7.25 

Stoddard solvent.. 7.25 - 8 7.25 -8 


OHIO _(S. O. quotations for statewide delivery): 
V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 
Sohio solvent 10 10 
Rubber solvent. . . 9 9 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.m.p.... 4.25 (2) 4.25 (2) 
124-126 A.m.p.... 4.25 4.25 
OKLAHOMA (C.L. FOB Refinery) 
Semi-refined: 

128 AMP min., white, 

50 kilo bags. ... No Price No Price 

132-134 AMP, 

sive 6 )acace §.25 (1) 5.25 (1) 


CHICAGO (FOB Chicago district refinery of one 

refiner, in bem, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose 
F less. elting points are EMP (ASTM) 

methods; add 3° to convert into AMP.) 

Fully refined: 


122-124 (bags only) 5 6 5.6 
ae 6 6 
a eee 6.25 6.25 





190-182.......... 6.55 6.55 

BR inna niee as 6.8 6.8 

39S-187..0. 000s 7.55 7.55 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
0.5¢ per lb. less.) 


Snow White...... 6.125- 7.25 6.125- 7.25 
Lily White....... 5.375- 6.25 5.375- 6.25 
Cream White..... 4.375- 5.5 4.375- 5.5 
Light Amber..... 3.375- 4 3.375- 4 

rere 3.125- 3.75 3.125- 3.75 
BU sc ccsscccesss 3 - 3.5 - 3.5 


Commercial or consumer 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
and service station prices for 
gasoline do not include 

taxes; thev do, however, in- 
Wagon clude inspection fees as 
yet shown in general footnote. 
* i 
Prices. 


Tank ° 


Gasoline tares, shown in 
separate column, include 
1.5¢ federal, and state tares; 
also cily and county tazes as 
indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tazes; kerosine tazes where levied 
are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are 
shown in footnoles. Theseprices in effect Feb. 21, 
1944 as posted by principal marketing companies at 
pone headquarters offices, but subject to later cor- 
reclion. 





Esso (Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 


Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N.J.. 10.2 10.7 4.5 10 
*Newark, Rexiai es 10.2 10.7 4.5 10 
Annapolis, Md...... 10.55 .ee C.e sees 
Baltimore, Md...... 9.95 10.45 5.5 10.8 
Cumberland, Md.... 11.35 11.85 5.5 12.3 
Washington, D.C... 10.2 10.7 4.8 11.8 
Danville, Va....... 11.65 12.18 6.5 12.35 
Norfolk, Va........ 10.45 10.95 6.5 12.3 
Petersburg, Va..... 10.75 11.25 6.5 18.3 
Richmond, Va...... 10.75 11.25 6.5 13.3 
Roanoke, Va....... 11.95 12.45 6.5 12.8 
Charleston, W. Va.. 12.25 12.75 6.5 13.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 11.55 12.05 6.5 13.3 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 11.55 12.05 6.5 13.9 
Charlotte, N. C..... 12.1 12.6 7.5 1% 
Hickory, N.C...... 12.65 3.35 7.5 33.4 
Mt. Airy, N.C..... 13.5 13.0 7.5 11.8 
Raleigh, N.C...... 11.85 12.35 7.8 12.6 
Salisbury, N.C..... 12.15 12.65 7.5 18.0 
Charleston, S.C.... 10.95 11.45 7.5 .... 
Columbia, 8. C..... 11.8 m.8 7.5 «. 
Spartanburg, S.C... 12.5 ka 2 ee 

Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 

T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J......... 13 14.5 
Baltimore, Md........ 15.5 Save 
Washington, D. C..... 15.5 silts 

Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Atlantic City, N. J........ 10 9 9 
_ ee ee 10 9 9 
Annapolis, Md............ eats ne 
OS eee 98 9 9 
Washington, D.C......... 10.3 9.4 9.4 
Sree 10 8.8 8.8 
| eee 10.3. 9 a 
OS RT ee 10.3 9 9 
Chartotte, N. C........2.. 10.6 10.4 a 
Penner, IN. C..accccvcocse <~e oe 
rere er 11.6 10.1 
Charleston, 8. C.......... ae 9 
ERE ene 
Spartanburg.............. ‘ 10.8 


*Effective Aug. 5, "42 minimum retail resale 
rice of 14.2c posted thru New Jersey. 
Jiscounts; 


Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off 
dealer t.w. 


Kerosine—1c off t.w. price for 25 gals. or more, 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city con- 
tract not necessary) except no discount in state of 
New Jersey. 

Naphthas—To buyers taking following quantities 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or 
more, less than 200 gals, 0.5c higher price; Balti- 
more, 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on over 100 
gals.; Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


(N.B._ Prices are Continental's “structural” 
prices. Prices do not reflect temporary reductions 
made to meet local competition.) 


Notice 


These prices include inspection fees on both 
gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified 
per gallon as follows: 

Ala. 1/40c on eT 1/2c on kerosine; Ark. 
1/20c; Fl. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 1/5ce in lots of 
25 bbls. or less. 2 /25c in lots of more than 25 bbls.; 
Kans. 1 /50c; La. 1 /32c; Minn. 7 /200c; Mis. 1 /50c; 
Neb. 3/100c; Nev. gasoline 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; 
N. Da. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. Car. 1/8c; S. Da. 
1/20c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: lIowa 3/50c; 
Mich. 1/5c per gal. 





Conoco 
Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- 
(Reg.) (3rd Grade) line sine 


CONT’L 
OIL 


tTank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Col...... 11 10 $56 ll 
Grand Junc., Col.. 12 1l §.5§ 12 
Pueblo, Col...... 10.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 
Casper, Wyo..... 11.8 10.5 5.5 12 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 11 10 §.5 11.5 
Billings, Mont.... 12.5 11.5 6.5 12.5 
Butte, Mont..... 13.5 12.5 6.5 13.5 
Great Falls, Mont. 12,5 11.5 6.5 12.5 
Helena, Mont.... 13 12 6.5 13 
Salt Lake City, 

a TTS 13.5 12.5 §.8 14.5 
Boise, Ida........ 14.1 13.3 6.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida... 15.6 14.6 6.5 17 
Albuquerque, 

{ eee 10 9 *7 9.5 
Roswell, N. M.... 9.5 8.5 *7 9 
Santa Fe, N. M... 10.5 9.5 *7.5 10 
Ft. Smith, Ark... 9.5 9.25 *7 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark... 9 8 *5.5 9 
Muskogee, Okla... 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 
Oklahoma’ City, 

MA catcccace> Se 8.5 7 8.5 
Tulsa, Okla...... 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 


*Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 
these city taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c, 
Santa Fe, lc. Texas 4c state tax applies withis 
city limits of Texarkana, Ark.; Okla. 5.5c state ap- 
plies within city limits of Ft. Smith, Ark. 


tTo consumers & Dealers. 


5. O. (Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- 
NEB. line sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
PEPE e 11.4 9.6 6.5 10.1 
McCook......... 12.0 10.1 6.5 10.5 
TE 11.9 10.4 6.5 10.6 
North Platte..... 12.2 10.6 6.5 ll 
Scottsbluff. ...... 12.9 10.2 6.5 10.5 
Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Standard Flight 
Pos- Pos- 
8. O. ted Pos- ted  Pos- 
CAL. Net ted Net ted Gaso- 
Tank Re- Tank Re- line 
Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 
San Francisco, Cal. 10 14 9 12 4.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 9.5 13.5 8.5 11.5 4.5 
Fresno, Cal ..... 11 15 10 13 45 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 12 16 10 13 6.5 
Reno, Nev....... 12 16 11 14 $.5 
Portland, Ore..... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Seattle, Wash.... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Spokane, Wash... 12.5 16.5 11.5 14.5 6.5 
Tacoma. Wash.... 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 


Std. Aviation 73 


Posted Net 
Tank Gasoline Tank 


Truck Taxes Truck 
San Francisco, Cal. 12.5 4.5 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 12 4.5 10 
Fresno, Cal ..... 13.8 4.5 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz..... 14.5 6.5 12.5 
Reno, Nev....... 14.5 5.5 13.5 
Portland, Ore..... 13 6.5 13.8 
Seattle, Wash.... 13 6.5 13.8 
Spokane, Wash... 16 6.5 16.8 
acoma, Wash.... 13 6.5 13.8 


Resale & Commercial: T.C. deliveries 0.25¢ per 
gal. off posted net tank truck. 

Commercial: Retail deliveries, and/or tank 
truck deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck price for Standard 
Aviation and Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. 
above posted net tank truck for Flight Gasoline, 
except single deliveries of less than 40 gals. to 
Marine trade only, which are billed at posted net 
tank truck price. 


TEXAS 
—_ Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- 
Fire-Chief Indian line 
(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 


Pees, TOR. .sccs. F.8 6.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex.... 7.5 6.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 8.5 7.5 §.5 
Amarillo, Tex..... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
ye eee 8.5 7.8 5.5 
El Paso, Tex...... 11 10.5 5.5 
San Angelo, Tex... 8.5 7.5 5.5 
oe eee 8.5* 7* 5.5 
ee 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Houston, Tex...... 8.5 7.8 5.5 
San Antonio, Tex.. 8.5 7.5 5.5 
Port Arthue, Tex... 8.5 7.5 5.5 


*Leas lc temporary allowance to all dealers. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon Prices—Continued 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) 


5. 0. F Red Dealer Prices 
IND. 5 Crown-——-— Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Blue line sine 
T.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 

Chicago, [ll.....11.6 9.6 9.1 4.5 10.6 
Decatur, Ill......11.6 9.6 8.7 4.5 10.3 
(ee 11.9 10.3 9.2 4.5 10.6 
Peoria, Ill....... 2.7 9.9 9.7 4.5 10.4 
Indianapolis, Ind.11.6 10.1 9.6 $§.5 10.1 
Evansville, Ind..11.4 9.9 8.6 5.5 9.9 
South Bend, Ind.12 10.5 10 5.5 10.5 
Detroit, Mich...11.4 9.9 9.4 45 10 
Grand Rapids, 

eee 11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 9.9 
Saginaw, Mich...11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 9.9 | 
Green Bay, Wis..12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..12.1 10.6 10.1 5.5 10.8 
La Crosse, Wis...11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Minneapolis - St. 

| ae 11.9 10.4 99 5.5 10.6 
Duluth, Minn...12.2 10.7 10.2 5.5 10.9 

ankato, Minn..11.9 10.4 9.9 5.5 10.6 
Des Moines. Ia..11.4 9.9 9.4 4.5 *10.1 
Mason City, Ia..11.7 10.2 9.7 4.5 *10.4 
St. Louis, Mo....11.0 9.5 9.3 *4.5 10.1 
Kansas City, Mo.11.0 9.5 8.6 *4.5 9.7 
St. Joseph, Mo..11.2 9.7 9.2 %.5 9.9 
Fargo, N. D..... 12.9 11.4 10.9 §.5 11.6 
Huron, 8. D.....12.3 10.8 10.3 5§$5 ii 
Wichita, Kans. ..10.3 8.8 Be 45 9.0 


Aviation 73 Octane 
Withdrawn Jan. 1, 1944. 


Stanavo 


Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sol *Taxes 
(Prices are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago 13.5 13.8 12.8 4.5 
Detroit 7 ae 15 16.3 4.5 
&.C., Me.... 13.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 13.2 1.5 
Milwaukee. . 14.4 15.4 14.9 5.5 
Minnep'ls. . . 14.2 15.2 13.5 §.5 


Fuel Oils T.W. 


Chicago 
Standard Hevster Oil 
1-99 gals acl =a as ms Sa a a aah ele a 9.3 
EN oy sods sexta are Sete aire 8.3 
See rn Ge I sg 6 5 5c ie we werrale 7.8 
Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 
1-99 gals ee eee Ty ee 8 8 
lye cette e so cagra htntaD 78 
CO a ree 7.8 
00 vale. A over 7.3 
Stanolex 
Fuel Oi1 A 
1-99 guls 83 
Se NE on cine awiasin seco 7.3 
NIE, o.c5 5 are Scel dca e/a data wasn 6.3 
750 gals. & over §.55 


ad. Ee. Pe oe 6.8 
CNMI, x. acces rdamee cs Beaws 5.8 
1000 gals. & over.... pe one 4.8 


Other Points 
Indianapolis 
1-99 gals — 
100 gals. & over.... 
Detroit 
1-99 gals - ae 
100 wals. & over............ 
Milwaukee 
1-99 gals iS erkukiee 
100 gals & over.... 
Minneapolis 
EERIE ip ce ges crray aerated ene noe 
100 = & over 
St. Louis 
a issn 5) ors) ws Teleeietn ep sa eee ale 
100 gals. & over..... 
Kansas City 
DD Ros. cial biases 6 cates aan ty iene 
PE, Os alas <aseneedaessen 
“Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included 
these city 
St. Louis, lc. lowa kerosiue prices are ex 
tax. In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c 
federal tax and state taxes. 


Stanolex 
Furnace Oil 
9. 


ayo nO STOco OOo UNS 
—_ aes ——_— Cf Nn 


State sales, occupation, consumer and use taxes 
to be added when applicable. 


EBRUARY 238, 1944 


taxes—hansas City, St. Joseph and | 
Cc state | 


. Humble Motor Fuel 
HUMB (Regular Grade) 
ae OF. Thriftane (Third Grade) 
Humble Thriftane Gaso- 
*Tank Re- *Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex.... 7.5 10.5 6.5 10.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 6.5 9.5 6 7.8 &.5 
Houston, Tex.. 8.5 12.5 7.8 10.5 5.5 
San Ant., Tex. 8.5 12.5 7.56 10.8 5.5 
Kerosine 
*Tank Wagon Retail 
eee 7 10 
Pt. Worth, Tex....... 7 1l 
Houston, Tex......... 8 11 
San Antonio, Tex..... 7 10 
73 Oct. Aviation Gasoline Tank Car 


FOB Baytown, Tex............... 8.5 
*To all classes of dealers & consumers. 


Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & drum 
deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. Cleveland 
Division ussumed the state-wide fuel oil tank 
wagon prices on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 fuel oil, effective 
May 10. However the price of 7.55c per gallon 
and No. 4 fuel oil (full compartment hose dumps 
only) will remain as heretofore, in Cleveland 
Division. 

Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 
2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals, lc; 5000 or 
more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: ro than 50 gals., 
tank wagon price. 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 
gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over, 1.5c. 


*Sohio X-70 Gasoline 


Ss. O. (Regular Grade) 
OHIO Con- **Re- Gaso- tKero- 
“ sumer sel- line’ sine 
T.W.  lers [S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio, Statewide.. 12 10 18.5 $3.8 9.3 
OSS 12 9.5 12.5 $5.5 9.3 
Cincinnati...... 12 9.6 12.5 5.5 9.3 
Cleveland....... 12 9.5 123.5 5.35 9.3 
Columbus....... 12 9.5 123.5 $5 9.3 
OS eee 12 9.5 12.8 5.5 9.3 
Marietta........ 12 9.56 123.5 $5.5 9.3 
Portsmouth. .... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 
PEE 12 9.5 12.8 §.5 9.3 
Youngstown..... 12 9.5 12.5 5.5 9.3 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 


Consumer Gasoline 

Sohio Aviation Gasoline clear T.W Taxes 
Spec. AN-F-22.......... 1 5 

Esso Ethyl Aviation 73 Oct. 1 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct. l 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 87 Oct. 1 
Fsso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct. 1 
Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct. 2 


wanna 
wanwnse 


uuuuunund 


tNaphtha—T.W. 


State- Lucas 
wide County 
SS ere 13.5 13.5 
D.C. Naphtha....... 14.5 14.25 
V.M.&P. Naphtha. ... 14.5 14.25 
rere 14.5 14.25 
Sohio Solvent. ....... 14.5 14.25 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. | No.2 No.3 No.4 
Ohio, Statewide....... 8.3 8.3 7.8 7.85°* 


*Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
unless otherwise noted. 


**Except authorized agents. 


tKerosine prices are ex Ic state tax. 
prices are ex 1.5c federal & 4c state tax. 


tPrices at company-operated stations. 


ttStatewide prices are subject to exceptions 
other than those shown. 


Discounts: 


Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 


*For Cleveland area only. 


Naphtha 


Canada 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL, LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 


3-Star Imperial Gasoline 


IMPERIAL > 
(Regular Grade) 
Om tKero- 
tGasoline *Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes TeWe 
Hamilton, Ont... 17.5 11 18 
Toronto, Ont.... 17.5 ll 18 
Brandon, Man... 21 10 23 
Winnipeg, Man.. 20.5 10 22.5 
Rewne, ask.... 18 10 20 
Saskatoon, Sask.. 20.8 10 22.8 
Edmonton, Alta 18.9 10 20.9 
Calgary, Alta.... 16 10 18 
Vancouver, B.C. 15 10 24 
Montreal, Que... 17 11 17.5 
St. John, N. B... 16.5 13 19 
Halifax, N.S.... 16.5 13 19 


*Includes 3c Federal, and Provincial taxes. 
To divided & undivided dealers. 





| Solvent; V.M. 


ATLANTIC Atlantic White Flash 
REFINING (Regular Grade) 
commer- Gaso- Kero- 
cial Dealer line sine 
T.W. ToO Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 10.2 10 7 §.5 12.28 
Pittsburgh. ...... 10 7 11.2 55 12.6 
Allsntown........ 10.7 11.2 5.5 126 
errr 10 7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Scranton......... 10.7 11.2 5.5 126 
re 10 7 11.2 §.5 126 
Emporium. ...... 10 7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
GN kihoesd 10.7 11.2 5.5 126 
Uniontown....... 10.7 11.3 5.5 126 
Harrisburg....... 10.7 11.2 5.5 12.6 
Williamsport. .... 10.7 11 2 §.§ 126 
Dover, Del....... saee 11.2 55 12.6 
Wilmington, Del. . 10 7 §.5 12.1 
Boston, Mass..... 10 9 §.5 .... 
Springfield, Mass.. 11 8 O sess 
Worcester, Mass. . 11.5 ae sede 
Fall River, Mass.. 11 3 
Hartford, Conn... 11.6 Ce sass 
New Haven, Conn. 11 GD sear 
Providence, R. 1. . 11 OB see 
Atlantic City, N. J 10 7 4.5 10 
Camden,N.J.... .... W7 45 10 
, SO eee 10 7 45 10 
Annapolis, Md....  .... 1105 5.5 10.8 
Baltimore, Md.... .... 1045 55 9.8 
Hagerstown, Md.. .... 1155 5.5 10.3 
Richmond, Va... ata 1125 65 12.8 
Wilmington, N.C. .... 11.55 7.5 11.9 
Brunswick, Ga... . 10.4 7.5 11.1 
Jacksonville, Fla. Siete 10 4 8.5 12.1 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P 
T.W.t T.W.t 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 11 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa........ 12 13.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 12.5 13.5 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 
1 2 3 5 6 
. a 10.1 9 9 5.76 5.04° 
Allentown, Pa.. 106 93 = 9. PE 
Wilmington, Del. 10.1 9 9 
pera + me 102 94 9.4 
orcester,Mass.10.2 9.3 9.3 
Hartford, Conn. 10.5 9 9 


{Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax. 

+Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Pep. prices also apply to Light 

Cleaners Naphtha. 

Discounts: 

Gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer 
t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and up- 
divided dealer t.w. prices are same. 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w. 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one 
time. 


*Residual fuel 13.0-15.9 gravity effective 
10 /17 /43. 
. Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
*. *S. 0. Standard (Third Grade) 
“KY. Gaso- Kero- 
tNet Dealer line sine 
Crown Standard Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky.... 9.5 6.5 9.3 
Lexington, Ky.... 10.5 6.5 9.3 
Louisville, Ky.... 10 6.5 8.8 
Paducah, Ky..... 10 6.5 8.8 
Jackson, Miss.... 10 7.8 *9 
Vicksburg, Miss... 9.5 7.8 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala.. 10 *8.5 9 
Mobile, Ala...... 9 *9.5 9.5 
Montgomery, Ala. 10 95 10 
Atlanta, Ga...... 11.4 7.5 12.1 
Augusta, Ga...... 11.4 7.5 11.6 
Macon, Ga....... 11.4 7.8 13.3 
Savannah, Ga.... 10.4 7.5 fee 
Jacksonville, Fla. 10.4 85 10.1 
Miami, Fla....... 10.4 — 85 10.1 
Pensacola, Fla... . 9 8 *9.5 8 
Tampa, Fla...... 10.4 8.5 10.1 


*Taxes: In tax column are included these city 
and county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birm- 


| ingham, Ic city; Montgomery, lc city and lo 


dealer t.w. 


county; Pensacola, Ic city. Georgia and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. have lc kerosine tax, M issiasi 
0.5c, not included in above prices. 


+Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer prices. 


Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


Consumer zaso- Kero- 

Tank Dealer line sine 

Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
New Orleans, La.. 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 

Baton Rouge, La.. 8.75 9.25 8.5 9.5 

Alexandria, La.... 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9.5 
Lafayette, La..... 9 95 8.5 sy 
Lake Charles, La.. 9% 9.5 8.5 11 
Shreveport, La.... 8.5 9 8.5 *8 

Knoxville, Tenn... 10.5 1l 8.5 12.5 

Memphis, Tenn... 8.90 940 8.5 10.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10.5 ll 8.5 ll 
Nashville, Tenn... 10.5 ll 8.5 10 

Bristol, Tenn... .. 10.95 11.45 8.5 13.1 
Little, Rock, Ark.. 9.5 10 8 10 


*Louisiana kerosine prices are ex lc state tax. 
Discounts: 
Esso Gasoline—To undivided dealers, 0.5c off 


(Continued on next page) 
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. (Prices are of refiners, FOB their of 
Seaboard Atlantic Coast refineries & their tanker termi- Pacific Export In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots: 
Export nals, & of tanker terminal operators FOB their prices in Effect Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
a terminals)—Prices in Effect Feb. 2! Diesel Fuel, Pac, Spec. 200 $1.45 $1.45 
Prices Grade C fuel, Pac. Spec. 400............... $1.10 $1.10 
MOTOR GASOLINE FUEL OILS 
KEROSINE 
72 Oct. 68-70 Oct. and /or 
District: (ASTM) (ASTM) NO. 1 FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 5 No. 6 
N. z- b+ s---- - 9.2 -9.4 $2 7.1 =i ee $1 .95-$2.01 (a) $1.65 -$2.07 
N. Y. Harb., ges 9.1 - 9.3 .1 (1) 7 6. . eas iia 
_ eee 9.3 -9.5 ee 7.3 6.8 6.8 (2) eee $1.85-$2.27 (1 
Philadeiphia Pe 2:2 ae 7.2 6.7 6.7 $1.98 $1.65 -$2.07 
Baltimore......... 8.95 8.85 (1) 7.2 6.7 6.7 ee $1.65 —$2.07 
eee 8.7 - 8.95 8.5 (1) a 6.7 6.7 (1) ee $1 .65-$2.07 (2) 
Wilmington, N. C. 8.7 - 8.75 8.5 (1) 7.05 6.7 ark Ress aii 
Charleston......... 8.7 - 8.8 8.1 (1) 7:3 6.7 (2) $1. 60-$2 .02 (2) 
OO ee 8.25 - 8.4 Hh 7.05 aca $1 .60-$2 .02 (1) 
Jacksonville....... 8.27 - 8.4 ee 7.05 (2) 6.25 $1 .60-$2 .02 (1) 
ere 8.27 (1) aed 7.05 (2) Bytes eer 
I Vacclncameee 8.27 - 8.4 8.275 (1) 7.05 6.25 (2) $1 .50-$1 .92 (2 
Eyeeecein ae ree : “43> ee o Ss te Sane “oe cone 
Kas om ecaraee - 7.2 75 ( ee sien eee 
a eros ta ’ = ns 4.25 - 4.7 ey (2) ‘am $1.27 (1) Seo {3 
err B - 9. er 7.3 ° ( eee .65-$2. 
PRcesicciccedces 9.4 -9.7 9. _—_ 7.2 6.7 6.7 (2) $1 .95-$2 .07 (1) $1.65 -$2.07 
Providence........ 9.4 -9.7 7.2 6.7 6.7 (2) $1.90 (1) $1.65 -$2.07 


(a) This price is for a straight-run low pour test ‘No. 5 fuel. 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 


SOCONY 
VACUUM: 


Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 








Com. Indiv. Gaso- 
Cons. Dir. line 
-W. T.W. Taxes 
New York City 
Manhattan & Bronx. 10.1 10.6 3.5 
Kings & Queens.... 10.1 10.6 *5.5 
Richmond.......... ey 10.2 5.5 
Albany, N. Y......... 9.9 10.4 5.5 
Bin, Eaten, oe 11 11.5 §.5 
tenn wae eeeas 3 10.7 §.5 
Eeeatoien, , 10.4 10.9 §.5 
tee. vernon. NN. Y..... 10.2 10.6 5.5 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 11 11.5 §.5 
Rochester, Mi siddaw 10.8 11.3 5.5 
10.5 ll 4.5 
10 10.5 4.5 
10.5 ll 4.5 
10.6 11.1 4.5 
10 10.5 4.5 
10.7 31.2 §.5 
10.3 10.8 5.5 
9.9 10.4 4.5 
11.4 11.9 5.5 
12 12.5 5.5 
11.3 11.8 5.5 
10 10.5 4.5 
Burlington Saat 10.9 11.4 §.5 
Rutland, Vt.......... 11 11.5 5.5 
Mineral : aoe V.M.&P. 
12.4 13.6 
11 12 
13.2 14.4 
14 oe 
12 13 
116.3 T17.3 
Hartford, Gonn....... $16.3 t17.3 
Providence, R.I...... 13 14 
Mobil- Mobil- 
Kero- fuel heat 
sine Diesel Fuel 
Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. Yard T.W. 
New York: 
ate & 
5 10.8 9.3 7.1 a 
a i 
Queens.. 7.5 10.3... 9.3 7.1 9 
Richmond. 7.5 10.3 ... oa een 9.0 
Albany. .... a6 2s 7 9.3 7 9 
Binghamton. 8.9 11.2 ... 10.7 8.4 10.2 
Buffalo. .... 8.6 10.9 8 10.3 8.2 10 
Jamestown.. 8.7 11 cc. See 2.2 3 
Mt. Vernon. 7.6 10.3 ... 9.4 7.2 9 
Plattsburg. me Bee oon 9.9 F8 4 
ochester. . 8.7 ll T.9 26:3 7:9 $3.2 
Syracuse.... 8.5 10.8 7.8 10.1 7.8 9.6 
Conn.: 
Brid 7.8 10.3 ee 8.8 
Da r 8.2 10.8 ‘ en P 8.8 
Hartf 80 10.5 * S38 T.s 9 
New Haven. 7.8 10.3 .. 9.3 7 8.9 
Maine: 
ee sue 202 7:4 9.79 T4 9.2 
nd.. 7.8 30.2 7 9.3 7 9 
Mass.: 
7 sine ee 7.8 10.6 6.9 9.2 7.1 9 
Concord. . 8.4 10.7 8.2 10 
Lancaster . 9.5 11.8 9.2 ll 
+. oa 8.5 31.1 7.9 9.7 
Providence Te O28 43 $2 7.1 89 
Vermont: 
Burlington... 8.1 10.4 7.5 se 7.5 9.2 
Rutland. 8.3 10.6 7.2... 85 
*Does not include 1% city me tax applicable 


to of gasoline (ex tax). 
= ateat Renee. 


Ft Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5c¢ foy 
at least 400 gals.; lc for full tank truck. 
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Bunker C Fuel 


Diesel Oil 


Gas House 


Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gara Oil 

(Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage) Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 
N. ¥. Harbor...... $1 .65-$2 .07 $2.7 ales tomes 6.8 (2) 
BM cic accencse $1.85 (1) $2.98 (1) 7 (1) 6 
Philadelphia....... $1 .65-$2 .07 $2.78 cae 
Baltimore......... $1.65-$1.89 2.78 6.7 (1) 6.7 (1) 
eee $1 .65-$2.07 $2.7 67 fh) 6.7 (1) 
Charleston......... $1 .60-$2 .02 $2.78 (2) 67 1) 6.7 (1) 
Savannah......... $1 .65-$1 .89 $2.62 (1) ares * 
Jacksonville....... $1 .60—$2 .02 (2) $2.62 (2) ata 
a $1 .50-$1 .92 $2.62 (2) ease 
New Orleans...... $0 .97-$1 .09 $1.65 (1) 4 (1) ron 
See $1.65-$1.89 $2 — ) 7 (1) 6.9 (1) 
OS See $1 .65-$1.89 2.7 6.7 (2) 6.8 (2) 
Providence. ....... $1 .65-$2 .07 32:78 (2) 6.9 (1) 6.8 (1) 


Residual fuel prices generally vary with A.P.1. specifications from range lo 


to range high for 25.0 & above. 


for 9.9 & below degrees 


os 





Gulf Coast 
Prices in Effect Feb. 21 CARGOES 
Domestic & 
New Orleans & Lower Texas Gulf Coast Export 
Mississippi to Baton Rouge South of New Orleans’ From all Gulf 
MOTOR GASOLINE Tank Cars Barge Tank Cars Barges Ports 
Leaded (oct by ASTM) 
i Sere ere 6.75 6.5 - 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
eee er 6.125 5.75 5.75 5.75 §.75 
Ee os case swee oe 
Unleaded 70 oct......... §.75 
i errr er 5.5 
RE ee rere 5.25 
ee ee ‘2 5 
KEROSINE & LIGHT FUELS. 
41-43 w.w. kero......... 4.125-4.25 4.125 4.125-4.25 4.125 4.125 
42-44 w.w. kero......... ee er 4.125 4.125 4.125 
oe a 3.75 3.75 8.75 -4 3.75 3.75 
DIESEL & GAS OILS 
(In diesel index No.) 
St Se se oi oe 
oo. ae és ‘ 4 
errr 4 4 4 4 4 
eee 4.125 4.125 4.125 4.125 4.125 
58 and above........... 4.25 4.25 4.25 acta 4.25 
In Ship’s 
HEAVY FUELS & BUNKER Bunkers Wax 
ee ar (Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EMP. 
ts Prices are FOB refinery and do not include bag, 
Below 28 APIGrav. .... $1 35 freight or export differentials) 
28 & above API Grav. .... $1.65 y 
Bunker C Oil... $0.85-$1.27 | $0.85-$1.27 Prices In Effect Feb. 21 


Above prodects in Truck Transports of 2,400 
gal. and over 4c above Tank Car Prices. 

NOTE—Prices for heavy fuels vary within the 
range given above according to gravity from 9.9 B 
grav. and below to 25 B and above. 





Mid-Continent Lubes 


in packages, FAS.; in bulk, 
terminals) 
Prices in Effect Feb. 21 


Steel Drums 
~~ Vis. D 210 brt. 
35 (1) 


31 (1) 


(At Gulf; FOB 
Bulk 
28.8 (1) 
24.8 (1) 


150 vi vis. D 210 brt 
stock 0- = p.p.. 
10-25 

100 vis. 
stock 0-10 p.p.. 

10-25 p.p......- 

200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: | 

0-10 p.p...... 








New Orleans N. Y. N. Y. 
Crude Scale Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Yellow 4.25(1) 4.25(1) 


122-4 White. .. 4. 25(2) 4.25(2) 
124-6 White. 4.25(1) 4.25 4.25 
Fully Refined: 


+S ee $.2(1) 5.2(2) §.2(1) 
(> fee §.2(1) 5.2(2) 5.2(1) 
128-30.... 5.6(1) 5. 5.6(1) 
130-32.... 5.85(1) 5.85(2) 5.85(1) 
133-5 6.15(1) 6.15 6.15(1) 
135-7....- 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 6.4(1) 
Naphtha 
Prices In Effect Feb. 21 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York Harbor 11 (2) 10 
Philadelphia dist. . 1l (2) 10 
Baltimore........ 10.5 (2) 9.5 
MN c6.0s swans 11.5 (2) 10.5 
Providence....... 11.5 (1) 10.5 (2) 


NEN 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 



































Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P.I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates shown. 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas & New Mexico Fields eee. 4 > eee 
(See below for companies posting and dates) Schedule H includes Oklahoma and Kansas crude, 
— bought by Shell Oil Co., Tulsa (Oct. 1, 1943) and 
a 2 . sy 2 = a “ > ne County, Texas, crude, bought by Shell Oil 
Houston, beginning with 30-30.9 at $1.05. 
2 2 2 s 2 2 2 x 2 s 2 Seliedute M includes West Texas and Lea County, 
s s s s s = s s = = s ew B endi 
Z 2 Z $ - . 2 - = = : a 7 an. ending with 40 & Above at $1.12 
2 4 r- = = = £ <= = 4 3 ; Texas. ig yeaa $1.25 
Geavity rc rs S e c aR B é S$ Livingston ie 7) NE, a0 00 cnceus 1.25 
a Below 20..... $1.08 $1.06 $1.03 $0.98 $0.93 .. $0.80 $0.80 $0.70 a nee Texas (except Yates shallow 95 
: 3 a WES 8 ie kcbsh ae heechaneabhns saab oneaee : 
7 a “a sence 1,10 1.08 1.05 1.00 -95 ane "6°85 82 .82 72 Pecos County, Texas, Yates shallow pool..  .82 
(2) aoe **" SPs ntsc 258 cae tees tees tees 4 trae Mercy field, San Jacinto County........ 1.25 
21 He se eeees ar : 4 eo : 4 = . vee oe = os La Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
, i. 6} : 2 i. : eee : : ; ( 
BP eS EI ERE PHD ERS PGE ch SR SEB | Semetute ar inchs “Chtahore,, Kepoon ang 
(1) 25 & ees —— eos 7 Hen ; i a 9 92 one pg oe crudes, beginning with Below 29 
 . Sf Sere 1.20 1.18 1.15 1.10 1.05 $0.97 $0.95 95 92 .82 
(3 + 122 1:20 1:12 112 1:07 99 97 97 94 84 a 7 —~ = Carson and Hutchinson 
<0.9.. 6.06 << < : -te . . . . Counties, Texas veginning with 29-29.9 at $1.00. 
oy seeeees : 3 : = 1 ae +. ‘= : oY : ‘= = = Schedule M includes Eddy C ounty, New Mexico, 
@ 29-29.9....|.. 1.28 1.26 1.23 1.18 1.13 1.05 1.03 1.03 1.00 2) hero 4 ng a ang 
30-30.9... 2... 1.30 1.28 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.07 1.05 1.05 1.02 ‘92 | Rincon. Texas, schedule begine with Below 2 
7 : Jt : ° at $1.20 with 2c differential and ends with 40 & 
BO RR EER Ge Ore be te ge ies 3h | Rhee een ene 
8 pagans 1.36 1.34 1.31 1.26 1.21 1.13 1.1L 1.11 1.08 98 | Schedule “for ie agg 
, 8 Pree 1.38 1.36 1.33 1.28 1.23 1.15 1.13 1.13 1.10 1.00 Texas, begins with Bel a 0. 88 7 on 
$5-35.9....... 1.40 1.38 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.17 1.15 1.15 1.12 1.02 ee See cee am Soe 
i 36-36.9 1:42 1.40 1.37 1.32 1.27 1:19 1:17 117 «114 as | “Sonskie ee ee 
: 37-37.9....... 1.44 1.42 1.39 1.34 1.29 1.21 1.19 1:19 1.16 1.06 eeneteeed Pan American Production vas 
38-38.9....... 1.46 1.44 1.41 1.36 1.31 1.23 1.21 1.21 1.18 1... 108 | gs a acto « 
r — b sees chedule B includes Hastings, South Houston 
rH yy ee : ‘$0 i ‘4s i ‘3s i 0 1.38 i 97 1.28 : 4 : 4 homes ; ‘ — “a a $1.08 Bayou distillate, beginning with 
. . : . . é . é -« . elow 21 at 
; =“ Schedule D inc i. Alta Loma crude oil. 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. Posted by Sinclair-Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 
Schedule H_ includes Oklahoma and Kansas eg ay A includes Wade City ona Clara Drie- omg be ray Reenter gg Mee 
(Sept. 7, 1943). coll (Jan. 1, 1943). 5 ; 
. Ps . yith Below 21 at $0.95. 
Posted by Ben Franklin Refg. — B includes Texas Gulf Coast (May 21, Rast Teneo. F - - : ube ceGeunase heel $1.25 
Schedule H includes Healdton, Oscar, Spring, & 4 . 7a . von . Cayuga. Texas......... 90 
Seay in Jefferson & Carlter Counties in Okla. —_ C includes Mirando, Texas (Nov. 1, Goodrich, Texas........................ 1.20 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co., Schedule F includes Mexia district, Texas H 
Schedule A Bo Miefasio Greta, Melon beginning with Below 25 at 30.95 (May 30, 1941). Ponnayrranie Gree 
eee : / ‘ zio, (Greta, . 
Creek, O’Connor-McFaddin, Plymouth, Taft, Fi peg incindes Citubome and Kamans Posted by Jos. Seep ——. Agency 
Tom O'Connor, and Refugio-Fox fields. 1943) ps ee ye age ary saane (tay <2, (Mar. 26, °42) 
Schedule B includes Texea Gulf Coast, Amelia, ) beginning with 25- > at $0.95. Bradford- 55s 5 bk eekbk he eel $3.00 
fas Leha Gueas Geek, taatiens, Saeee Sohedane _M_ includes West _ Texas and New WN 66:5 5.5:0.004000000s0000nEs $2.65 
ius, Sistas, Miskane Shae, Haass ee, a beginning with Below 25 at $0.80 (May 30, Eureka (West Va.) . PRT ith caeeaeeaall $2.59 
4 S. . ) ee ee eS eee $1.31 
South Thompsons, Sugarland, Thompsons, Web ‘ > , 
ster, Danbury Dome and Lovell Lake. East Texas... ... 1... se eee e cece eee eees $1.25 Posted by The Pennzoil Co. (Mar. 26, “4l) 
Schedule €: inchaden Mente. Catsanin, Ceniiias, Ci WE bass ir sanseegenceds 1.23 National RE hitexd dvaviedroeeesed $2.93° 
Eagle Hill, Escobas, Glen, Government Wells | Chapel Hill, Washington County, Texas: Posted by Valvoline Pipe Lines (Mar. 26, °42) 
a (North & South), Heyser, Hoffman, Kelsey, Below 50 gravity (Jan. 20, 1942)......... 18 Bradford (Elk & McKean Counties, Pa.). $3.00 
& Kohler, Loma Novia, Lundell, Manila, Randado, 50 gravity and above (Feb. 2, 1942)....... 1.25 | Warren, Forest, Tanna Clarion & Butler 
Sarnosa and Henne-Winch-Farris fields. Alfred and Magnolia City.............. 1.35 Counties, Pa....... 0. .seseeeeec sees 
ulf Schedule D includes Anahuac, Angleton, Cedar | Alice, Ben Bolt, Tom Graham............ 1.35 | Alleghany, Beaver, Washington & Greene 
Point, Fishers, Reef, Hull, (Old & New), Pierce | Agua Dulce.............-...000-eeee ees 1.35 ae Been neccccevcesesessenenny 
Junction, Red Rish Reef and Turtle Bay fields, | Cadema...-. 2... 2... cee eee eens 1.35 vee Bey A lala dl labtheathd os. 
| occu E includes Dickinson, Gillock, Hardin, Flour Bluff, E. Flour Bluff.. 0.000.000... 1.33 ee a ee Franklin, Hamilton & 
towan, Dant ) 5,655 > il C + ee ee, ce eon 
a ny Sy: ee eee eT Schedule Ht fer. an tee a Garvin Doolittle districts: prices in other lower districts 
Schedule F includes East Central Texas, Ander- Counties, Oklahoma, beginning with 20 & Below range down to $2.88 per bbi. at well. 
~ — ee Limestone & Navarro Counties oe $0.85 and ending with 40 & Above at $1.25 
anc avarro Crossing. st. 1, 1943). ichi 
Schedule G ae West Central Texas, Brown pr : ac : Michigan 
Eiidan Comsntee tuteed tht tae Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
oa Shackelford. “siaslens "@ ieee aan H for Oklahoma and Kansas (May 20, Mi _ SMe Jy Oil Co. (May 27, * 
< »* > = > idland, Midland County................ 44 
Counties. Sherman $1.39 
Schedule J includes Panhandle, Texas, Carson, Posted by Stanolind Oil Tarn te. {| #4 in Stieamitti<« f 
Gray, Hutchinson & Wheeler Counties. = pga ood B inc _ "he rinity Sa. . ane My oT al) done 
Schedule K includes Hawkins and Talco field eaumont, Lake Cree inton and Pine- ; ) X “tt 
Schedule M includes West Texas & New Roe ming hurst fields, all in Texas, the last three beginning Greendale, Porter, Vernon, C ryatal & Wise. $1.44 
» : ¢ - Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville, Beaverton & 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- with Below 21 at $1.08. Monitor (sweet crude t 42 
cock, Howard Reagan, U pton, Winkler & Yoakum | Schedule E_ includes Fairbanks, N. Houston, Freeman, Reddin pedy y Winterfield. 31:39 
Counties, Texas; Lea County, N. M. ee. Aldine and Clodine fields, Texas Gulf West Branch- eon ling $1.24 
at —. — | West Branch-Arenac...........essscceee : 
— I. . covnese : - es pe hedule H is for North Texas crude (May 2 22, Hamilton- Grout. . (Sept . i’ : i3) coeceeesecece $1.29 
ete es” ‘srcces ae : Fork Tws.-Mecosta Co.............se000s $1.39 
Pn ~~ ealapepemati Moher Ni 1.43 Schedule M is for Slaughte Fag Cedar Lake Posted by Sohio Corp. (Mich. Div.) 
Tombell........ Seite Ae eee 2 2a —- — Texas (May 1, 1943) $1.2 Traverse crude in Allegan, Kent, Ottawa .. 
Van rey REPRESS ine pees vO RE ree ee eeeeenenn 1.40 r Van —— Cos Gane 3, a oe esessces $ . 
azette, East Texas & Flag Lake........ 1s if et comme ~ as) agar tn ald oor renton crude, Monroe Co. (June 2, ’41). 139 
MP. La Rosa. Flour Bluff, E. Rene Bluff” 1.33 Eureka Heights, Harris County........ 1.15 Posted Bay Pipe Line Corp. (May 27, *41) 
bag, Salt Flat, N. Salt Flat................ 1.14 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. Saginaw "% Buckeye, + “pp « 
CER COG, MEME. vcs cesccecacncesease 1.14 | Schedule B includes Spindletop, Jefferson County Wise...... 1.44 Kawkawin. . -$1.42 
Lentz & Tenney Creek................ 1.14 = — Gebvesten County, Texas. ey $1.11 Adams (June 1, 41) $1.27 
Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. ‘ ule includes Jay Welder, Calhoun 
: hy: eS t Te . * . * 
“ seentule C includes Mirando, Texas (May 21, pe eet ol ‘M. inc sludes Spencer and Pyote fields, Illinois-Indiana-Kentucky-Ohio 
) . 
2) Schedule H includes Oklahoma (Oct. 1, 1943) bab le a — ye ee 7 4 —_ Posted by Sohio Corp. (May 21, '41) 
beginning with Below 21, and North and North ¥ € te ° Pe t-te Illinois Basin*, including Griffin pool..... $1.37 
Central "Texes (May 22° 1943) beginning with at $1.04. Also Hendrick and Henderson, Winkler Carat, Stores, Ill. area 37 
Below 29 at 31.01, . z County, Texas, beginning with Below 26 at $0.82. Birk City Ky. one (July 1°43) ‘ee : nites $1 37 
) Schedule J includes Panhandle Texas, beginning Posted by The Texas Company Western Kentucky (Dec. 1, '43).......... $1.37 
Se 2 ae eee eee at Se Cine 
1) Sckeiaie WA Eeebaden Weat om ihy 4 one, oe A is for Saxet field, ending with 28-28.9 — —_. i baat «oh eerevese 2 4 
Upton, Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell, Winkler, : “Posted by Carter Oil Co. (May 21, 41) 
) wg Hoc kley, Yoakum and Gaines Counties, —s- ps Pcapey He Texas Gulf Coast, ending PO ng iy wg a a Sayan ”. 37 
‘nd in Pecos and Andrews Counties and New ’ ited by Mohawk O il Lines, In : 
Mexico in Lea County, beginning with Below 20 por ge Og "includes. ‘Duval Mirando, Texas, a pete “D> a oe 
and ending with 40 and Above (Jan. 1, 1944). Schedule H_ includes Oklahoma and Kansas, | Southern Illinois..................++es005 $1.37 
ass and Panola Counties, Texas, schedule I 
May 21, 1941) begins with Below at $0.88 and North and North Central Texas. Posted by Ashland Oil & Transp.Co 
, vith Se Yifferential 29 . Schedule J is for Sestants Texas, beginning Somerset oil in Ash. Lines, Ky. 
. ° a with 34-34.9 at $1.1 Big Sandy River $1.38 Kentucky River. .$1.43 
Ent 0 Ee Pere err ey ere $1.25 Schedule M inc ag West Texas and Lea County, osted by Owensboro-Ashland Co. 
Ee reine 1.14 New Mexico, beginning with Below 20 and ending Ouesinn. Ky. area (July 1, '43)........ $1.37 
a oe a nee ras ree, 2 _ 4. Above. 4 : wesees by S. O. Ohio (Sept. 1, *41) 
‘ eee ; cas Ros scecceesessesecevevevuone.s 2S oS Or ee ere 1.50 
. ea aenenty a aie dss, Slane ws eae oie 1.26 SE 6.6 90 canes ine ehee saikeenwagl 1.14 Cleveland, Lodi & Chatham (O.) areas... .$1.30 
; al Serre ree ree gs x ithe Sears age roe 1.43 *Also posted by The Texas Co. 
E \ FEBRUARY 23, 1944 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES (Continued) 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 





A, P.1I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales shown. 





Louisiana, Arkansas, Southeastern, Rocky Mountain Fields 


(See below for companies posting and dates) 





Canadian Fields 


Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 





< = ~ = + = <) = —_ a“ = . Western Ontario (Dec. 16, 1942) 
< = B & & & & a Ps £ SB | OU Springs... 2.5 sc ccecccecses $2.42 
s } s s s s s s 3 
on da vin 6's Seah kk nea $2.35 
>eegagtsitFr yy 3 ; 
= % 5 i} 7 ar) Turner Valley Crude Oil 
Gravity: & dR F 4 F PA £ F B N N (April 1, °43) 
ee cn ae gi ies .... $1.06 $0.99 $0.94 $0.89... . ares 
; a $080 ae sees $090 1.08 1.01 06 ‘Ol ie (Prices FOB producer's tankage) 
; i 82 Oe Sete 92 1.10 4.08 2 93 ..++ | 33-33.9..$1.50 49-49.9. $1.82 
. ee e eeee eeee ° le .Vo . >) eec50 
: ayes Cpe 066 «=«1.14—Ss«d2:.07s«*22:.02 97 |... «| 3434.9.. 1.52 50-50.9.. 1.84 
: $0 . 86 88 $1.03 rode 98 1.16 1.09 1.04 99 $0.86 | 35-35.9.. 1.54 51-51.9.. 1.86 
3 -88 ‘90 1.05 cee 1.00 1.18 1.11 1.06 1.01 88 | 36-36.9.. 1.56 52-52.9.. 1.88 
; 5 -92 1.07 oe 1.02 1.20 1.13 1.08 1.03 ‘00 
: ‘92 ‘04 «21.09 5.5) 04 S225) i10s«d2:05Ss« 1g || 37-37-9.. 1.58 53-53.9.. 1.90 
; 94 96 1.11 wel 1.06 1.24 1.17 1.22 1.07 .94 | 38-38.9.. 1.60 54-54.9.. 1.92 
30-30 9 ‘oe - a i si’ ; 1.08 1.3 1.19 oto 1.09 .96 39-39.9.. 1.62 55-55.9.. 1.94 
oS ae ; ; ‘00 1.15 1.05 1.10 1.28 1.21 1.1 1. ‘98 
31-31 9......°7: ‘90 «=©1.00 1.02 1.17 1.07 1.12 1.30 1.23 1.18 1.13 1.090 | 40-40.9.. 1.64 56-56.9.. 1.96 
 S  eeeeeee 92 1.02 1.04 1.19 1.09 1.14 1.32 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.02 | 41-41.9.. 1.66 57-57.9.. 1.98 
7) ae 94 1.04 1.06 1.21 1.11 1.16 1.34 1.27 1.22 1.17 1.04 | 42-42.9.. 1.68 58-58.9.. 2.00 
i Sees 96 1.06 1.08 1.23 1.13 1.18 1.36 ae ee woos ©9808 -eciai eatiaons ee ae 
ee eee 98 1.08 1.10 1.25 1.15 1.20 1.38 1.08 | 44-44.9.. 1.72 60-60.9.. 2.04 
86-36 9 oe 1 00 1.10 1.12 1.27 1.17 1 22 1.40 1.10 | 45-45.9.. 1.74 61-61.9.. 2.06 
BRED iiiciccans 2 12 1.14 1.29 1.19 1.24 1.42 1.12 rs 
38-38 9........: 104 114 42116 41.31 2.21 1.26 1.44 1.14 | #6-46.9.. 1.7 6343.9... 3.08 
onan 1.06 1.16 1.18 1.33 1.23 1.28 1.46 1.16 | 47-47.9.. 1.78 63-63.9.. 2.11 
40 & Above 1.08 1.18 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.30 1.48 1.18 | 48-48.9.. 1.80 64 & over 2.12 





Louisiana-Arkansas Fields 
Posted bv 8.0. Louisiana 


(Feb. 3. 1943) 
Schedule A. Arkanans Sour, includes Atlanta, 
Buckner, Magnolia, Patton, Schuler (Jones 
Sand), and Villae fields. 


Schedule B. North Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet, 
imludes De “S to @nd Sabine Parishes (La.), 
Fouke (Ark.), Ho ner :La.), Miller County (Ark.) 
and) Sugar Geek ‘La.’ ‘fields. Also Central 
; encom crudes including Catahoula’ Lake, 
ypress Bayou. Elm Ridge, Hemphill, Holly 
Ridee a’, Indian Bayou, Lake Larto, Lake St. 
John (4500 ft. horizon: and Nebo fields. 
Schedule C, North Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet, 
includes Caddo | La. . Cotton Valley (La. . Rodessa 
(La.-Ark.). and Shreveport (Cross Lake) (La.) 
fields, beginning with 24-24.9 at $9.88. Also 
applies to very Butte field in South Louisiana, 
beginning with 20-20.9 at $0.80. 
Schedule D, 





| 


| Below 36 at $1.07 with 2c differential and ends 





South Arkansas Sweet Distillate, Dorcheat "= 
EN eer eee . 
Arkansas Sour Distillate, Big Creek, Col- 


umbia a), Dorcheat, Macedonia(a) and 

ee ee aces icceanceans .23 
NO re errr ren 1.20 
Cotton Valley Distillate................. 1.40 
Cotton Valley Crude (Holloway Sand)... 1.25 


(a) Initial posting. 


Note: Identical schedules, except for starting 
and ending points, are posted in areas affected by: 
Arkansas Rael Oil Corp., A, C, and Dy; Stano- 
lind Oil & Gas Co., C, E, Acadia Parish), and G 
(Hackberry); Texas Co., C, E, and F; Pan Ameri- 
can Production Co. and Pure Oil Co., F. 

Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(June 16, 1943) 


Schedule for Abbeville, La. crude, begins with 


with 40 & Above at $1.17 





Southeastern Fields 


Posted by Allied Pipe Line Corp 
Schedule M is for Tinsley field (May 2. 1943) 
and Pickens field (Sept. 28, 1943), both in 
Mississippi. Note: Carter Oil posts same Pickens 
prices. 


Rocky Mountain Fields 


~™ Posted by Stanolind Oi) & Gas Co. 
Schedule C includes Salt Creek (except Ten- 
sleep crude), and Midway fields in ee 
with the addition of Below 29 at $0.9 


Tensleep (Salt Grass Creek, en 
Creek) Wyo. $0.8285 ight... ve eeeee$l.00 
Tensienp ( Bk Grass Creek 
Basin) Wyo. .90 ee .65 
Frannie oe ong .85 Elk Basin, Wyo. 1.00 
Frannie Heavy... .62 Tles, Colo. ...... 1.07 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. (June 16. 3) 








CG: ntral Louisiana, includes Lake | Bear Field, La...........ccceceeeceeees $1.30 | Schedule C includes Ft. Collins and Wellington, 
St. John 3500 ft horizon), Litthe Creek, Olla and | Lake Arthur, La..........0.cee-eeeeee 1.18 | Colo., crudes with the addition of Below 29 at 
South Olla fields. I Won c0cb0d8s00e6000006800% 1.18 | $0.96. : 
———- applies to Golden Meadow field in | Ville Platte. La............ecceeeeeeees 1.30 | Canon ee se Big Muddy, Wyo.$1.08 
Sout zouisiana rence, Colo > nce Creek, 
Schedule F. South Louisiana. includes Bayou eon a po pm Ene, Cat Creek, Mont. 1.15 |. ees soe 242 
Mallet, Bayou Sale, Bunkie, Choctaw, Darrow, . 7 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Kola, Jeanerette. Lirette, North Crowley, Pine Schedule H is for crude purchased in Towa, | w oming Crudes: - 
Prairie, Port ie. Port Barre, Potash, Roanoke, Rlack Bayou and White Castle fields, Louisiana Elk Basin Light $1.00 Rock Creek.....$1.15 
St Martinville. South Crowley and University Gulf Coast. Elk Basin Heavy .90 Lance Creek..... 1.12 
— production’ fields. Also. ‘be ginning Jan. 12, | Sehedule J is for crude purchased in Roanoke | Grass Creek Light 1.00 Oregon Basia. . | 
Bayou des All:mands, Branch, Hope Villa, and Chalkley fields, Louisiana Gulf Coast. Grass Creek Hvy. .65 Gar — 3 a 
Keats Springs. Lake Chicot, Lewisburg, Napoleon- Schedule K is for crude purchased in Gibson, eee .70 
ville, HRaceland, Reddell and Rossdale fields. South Houma and West Lake Verret fields, Posted by Independent. Pipe Line Co. 
Schedule G applies to University (shallow pro- | Louisiana Gulf Coast. Falls City, Nebr., field price.......... ooo + 290.90 
duction, field. | Happytown field, St. Martin Parish, La...$1.15 | Falls City, loaded in tank cars........+.- . <a 
California 
Posted by S. O. California, May 25, 1943 (All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in that field) 
2 
. =< 
: F g is 
= os 2 :  » #8 a > 335 
“3 § ¢ 4 { i. * a ee ee ee ee 
=e 2 H 8 * 3 = 5 8 SB BPS & 8 me © < 3 = =P ro = am 
te 3 ® & 2 F ge 85 § Ssos 3 ° 2 Se east: = & 
~ -_ = ~ wr} -_ = 
ce fo 4 3 3 o 2: 2) — 223; 2 32 Ged: 2 iafse Gg 3 
— a D _— _ - = i. -} YY = -_ - 
Gravity ZA se GS & we £ 65 <2 & Bat = BE an OF O = Bass oO 
en ET OCe sag Ee ste. oes ME nex, Se $0.95 $0.95 $0.95 $0.97 .... .... ° ..-. $0.98 $0.98 $0 4 
i } eae ree re cee ER Bee .97 .97 .96 .97 See Shed: saws “sé An ye .98 .98 — 
a eee 96 1 Ol xe Rae eee .97 .97 .96 .97 ME. stee. Seas wa eevee .98 .98 .98 
(ce, ee ee 96 1.01 coe Be ER .97 .97 .96 .97 ae re am rr .98 .98 ‘= 
fl) aa $0 93 96 1 Ol oon Eee .97 .97 .96 we Se case ines .98 .98 d 
errr 93 96 1 Ol coe 2.00 F.01 Bc “ae .96 .97 ie Seka %eRO re OF .98 .98 = 
ae 93 Te 2Oe uses Ee ae .97 .97 .96 .97 ME wees. “one ee .98 .98 .98 ‘i 
ae 93 96 1.01 ona Se ee Bi .97 96 .97 es a oe wae .98 .98 .98 = 
a 96 .98 1.02 88 1.00 1.01 .97 .97 .96 a Se beee when aa .98 .98 .98 ‘oe 
er 100 102 1.05 92 1.02 1.01 .98 .97 .98 1.00 .. Grrr nar ose .98 .99 .98 ‘= 
a 103 1 06 I 07 97 1.05 1.04 1.01 1.01 1.02 1.03 .97 $0.99 .... baw .98 1.03 .99 ‘ 
ee .O? 2.00 1130 8 OL 1.08 1.07 2.06 .. 1.05 1.06 1.07 ee BMS sass awe .98 1,07 1.01 .98 
ae 28 £08 2.28 1.06 3.32 2.50 £2.96 1.600 Ee 8 1. em? er cen .98 1.11 1.04 + 
ee OG 8.06. 2.58 Fe E.R 1 EA ccs ERE cece ES 2.068. 2.20 3.08 os ci 1.01 1.18 1.07 = 
| ae ooo Bice 6.88 FOR Bee ORE Bs ccc c Eide eas as Roe £188 Bee ccs — 1.04 1.19 z.00 4. 0 
ree Ge? eee 2 oS 8 eS eee © eee ‘ P - ee: ae: grey er 1.07 1.24 1.13 1.02 
OS ere 1.23 1.24 ; ee 1.22 > Rane . 1.36 2.2 1.15 $1.01 $1.09 1.10 1.28 1.16 1.04 
LD oe onee cene0 —— ° 1.24 1.25 r 1.19 1.24 1.19 1.04 1.12 1.14 “eee sone 1.06 
| ee e Bere 1,29 ‘ 2.38 1.936 12.23 1.07 1.34 1.17 ‘ 1.0 
ES sasceaes ee eee 1.32 . Roe cece See Beet S258 cae et 
Sf meee Kettleman Hills 1.36 ; 1.31 - 1.30 1.18 1.20 Pe 
2. OS eee Sat 6668 e040 ovne eeee 6626 $005 ° 1.35 = 1.16 1,22 coe 
DCD 6 60.4.0.06% — Dn cian akea kas Gene’ Sue ° 1.39 1.19 1.25 ° 
37-37 9. eeee ee 1.29 > cc wean . 1.43 1.22 er ° 
kk ere cae “oma oes ‘ 1.47 1.25 ‘ ° 
re eee ecee 1.51 sete c0e0 ° 
40-40 9..... chee: Mhek aaa 1.538 — 


Wheeler Ridge: ‘$0. 95 ae 22- 

13-13.9, $0.96; 14-14.9, $0.98. 

ae $0.96. Elweod Terrace: 
“15.9, \ 
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$0.80 


22 2.9: 23. ‘23. 9, 24-24. 9. Newhall, Kern ieee: ene penny McKittrick & ‘ined Mountain: 
Elk Hills, Buena Vista Hills, Midway-Sunset, Lake View Area, Lost Hills and Coalinga: 
33-33.9, $1.22; 34-34.9, $1.25; 35-35.9, $1.28. Gato Ridge: 


12-12. 9, $0.94; 
12-12.9, $0.94; 
12-12.9, $0.74; 13-13.9, $0.76; 14-14.9. $0.78; 
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WAR-OIL EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE 
lf You Can’t Use It, Sell It or Scrap It! 











For Sale 


OR SALE: Model 7-33 GMC Truck Tank, 
gross weight 25000 Ibs. Actual mileage 37000 
4 compartments, capacity 915 gallons stream- 
lined skirted tank, good rubber. Reasonable 
price. P. O. Box 335, Gettysburg, Penna. 


DISTRIBUTORSHIP—Selling National Line of 
Products. Fine territory. Doing good business. 
Bulk plant, trucks, real estate, service stations, 
plenty equipment. Call to colors reason tor 
selling. Location southeast. Box No. 340 


FOR SALE: Independent Jobbing Business. 
Bulk plant service station, office. Connection 
major oil company product. Large farm busi- 
ness, six trucks. On main highway and ,rail- 
road, outside city limits. Owner retiring. Ad- 
dress Box No. 341, National Petroleum News. 





Four Horizontal Storage Tanks. 20,000 
—15,000 and two 12,000 gal. capacity. 
Also Viking Twin Unit Pump complete 
with fittings and valves. Located at 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Leafstrand Service Stations 
P. O. Box 419 Phone 22-445 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Wanted to Buy 


4200 to 4500 gallon three compartment 
trailer. Advise price and all other informa- 
tion. Southern Oil Company of N. Y., Inc., 
Horseheads, N. Y. Phone 61. 


WANTED: Neptune Meter with 1” connec- 
tions and Air Eliminator. Keenan Oil & Fuel 
Co., 1753 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY 


One 800 to 1000 gallon three compart- 
ment fuel oil truck tank for Ford truck 
with or without truck. Pump hose reel 
and meter to be with tank. 


Ice Service Company 
Clayton, Delaware 














FOR SALE 
1941 Cab-over-engine Ford Tractor 
with 3000 gallon, 5 compartment trailer. 
Good running condition. Unit price, 
$2500. 
Pioneer Oil Company 
Carthage, Mo. 





TANKS WANTED 


Will Buy 30—8,000, 10,000, 15,000 
or 20,000 Gal. Cap. Horiz. or Vert. 
Tanks. Will consider complete Bulk 
Plants. 

R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 











WANTED TO BUY 


Tractor & Semi-Trailer Transport 2500 
gallon. Must be in good condition. 


Velvorene Motor Oil Co., 


Brownsville, Texas 





Situations Open 





REFINERY CHEMISTS 
Refinery analytical chemists and low 
and high temperature fractional opera- 
tors wanted for work in 100 octane 
plant. W.M.C. Certificate necessary. 
Write Personnel Manager, 

Associated Refineries, Inc., 

Duncan, Oklahoma 








WANTED 
MANAGER TRAFFIC Dept. well versed 
in handling tank cars and all rates. 
Headquarters are in north central area. 
Company ships generally in Mississippi 
valley to the East Coast, and is long 
established and completely integrated. 

Box No. 342 








PROCESS ENGINEERS 


Two Process Engineers also two Junior 
Process Engineers. Must have chemical, 
mechanical or petroleum engineering 
degree. W.M.C. Certificate necessary. 
Write 

Associated Refineries, Inc., 


Box 831 Duncan, Oklahoma 








WANTED 
MARINE DEPT. SUPT. not only to 
manage present company owned fleets 
of tankers and barges on sea and river 
but to help develop water transportation 
in post war period. Will be located at 
present on Gulf Coast but company has 
its own terminals on northern rivers 
and Atlantic Coast. Company is long 
established and completely integrated. 


Box No. 343 








WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
6—3” Meters with predetermining Stop 

and Ticket Printer. USED 
1—10” x 8” or 10” x 10” Kinney or 

Viking Rotary Pump, 1000 GPM 

with Bypass Valve in Head. 
1—100HP Caterpillar Stationary Diesel 

with Clutch. 
Give complete specifications, condition 
and price in reply. 

P. O. Box 351 
Miami Springs, Florida 








eee 
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Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATORS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








Oil seepage structures and faults traced 
for depth and width of structure. Shal- 
low oil for lease. Serve California. 

.. 2. 
208 S. Mentor 


Widney 


Pasadena 5, Calif. 











ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING 
LABORATORY 


554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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PETROLEUM SALES EXECUTIVE 


Seeks affiliation with an oil company 
who senses the propitious time itor 
building a potent sales front. A post 
war world will expect oil to show the 
way in peace as it did in war. The ad- 
vertiser an aggressive and experienced 
oil man, age 42, with a rich back- 
ground as sales executive, offers his 
services on a permanent basis to an oil 
company where remuneration will be 
commensurate with proven ability. 
Advertiser available for all domestic 
and foreign markets. 


Reply Box No. 339 


National Petroleum News 
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This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accurate, 
but National Petroleum News assumes no re- 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





Gov. Andrew F. 

Schoeppel, Kansas, 
has appointed Ed- 
ward V. O'Rourke, 
professor of mining 
and petroleum engi- 
neering at Ohio 
State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, to 
the research and co- 
ordinating commit- 
tee of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Com- 
mission, as the Ohio 
member. 
Ohio State in 
mining engineering, Prof. O'Rourke, 
while a college student, spent his sum- 
mer months working for Ohio Cities 
Gas Co. (now Pure Oil Co.) as an as- 
sistant geologist. Following his grad- 
uation, he spent a year with the Braden 
Copper Co. as a mining engineer in 
Chile, a year in Venezuela with the 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corp., and 
another year in Venezuela with the 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Prof. O’Rourke returned to Ohio 
State in 1925 as an instructor and pro- 
gressively advanced to the status of pro- 
fessor. He has been active in a con- 
sulting capacity. 





Mr. O'Rourke 
A 1919 graduate of 


° se] 


John 5. Bell of Tyler, Texas, has been 
elected chairman of the East Texas sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, suc- 
ceeding R. W. Erwin of Tyler. Bell is 


division petroleum engineer for the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
° ° ° 


The Danciger Oil and Refining Co 
of Fort Worth has announced the ap- 
pointment of C. W. Sanders of Houston 
as chief geologist. He succeeds Paul L. 
Applin, who resigned several months ago 
to join the U.S. Geological Survey. Mr 
Sanders was a consulting geologist in 
Houston, and prior to that was with the 
Shell Oil Co. 17 years, most of which 
time was spent in Europe studying the 
salt domes of Germany and Rumania. 


oO ° ° 


John E. Mayo, who has been connected 
with PAW’s marketing division since 
August 1941, is resigning Feb. 29 to re- 
turn to private law practice in Washing- 
ton specializing in oil matters. During 
NRA oil code days, he was assistant sec- 
retary of the marketing committee of 
the planning and co-ordinating commit- 
tee. Among his clients will be South- 
eastern Oil Co., of which Gordon Duke is 


president. 
Q ro] ° 


Peter R. Jensen, who was connected 
with the fuel oil unit in OPA’s petrole- 
um price branch, resigned on Feb. 1 
due to ill health and has returned to his 
home in Hamden, Conn. 
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Resignation of Lucien F. Craig, effec- 
tive March 1, was announced last week 
by PAW. He had been assistant director 
of PAW’s petroleum supply division un- 
til it was incorporated in the newly- 
formed supply and transportation divi- 
sion. Mr. Craig is returning to the Gulf 
Oil Corp. where he had served, before 
coming to PAW, as assistant general man- 
ager in charge of fuel oil sales. 


M. S. Knee, assistant sales manager for 
Midwest Refineries, Inc., at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., was promoted to sales man- 
ager, succeeding V. M. Skinner, resigned. 
Joe Ray Lawrence, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of Cosden refinery at Big 
Springs, Texas, has moved to Grand Rap- 
ids as refinery superintendent for Mid- 
west. 


George J. O’Brien, vice president Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Cal.) has been appointed 
chairman of the corporation division for 
the 1944 Red Cross war fund campaign 
which starts in Los Angeles on March 1. 
The division under Mr. O’Brien’s guid- 
ance consists of 540 major financial, com- 
mercial and industrial firms with a cam- 
paign quota of $850,000. 


Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago, 
has announced the addition of John C. 
Kalbach to its staff. He will coordinate 
research and development activities in 
the field of gaseous reactions. Mr. Kal- 
bach, in his capacity as senior supervisor, 
recently completed participation in the 
establishment of new productive facilities 
for explosives at the Plum Brook Ord- 
nance Works of the Trojan Powder Co. 
Formerly, he was assistant production 
manager for the Kentucky Color and 
Chemical Co. 


Lawrence C. Bischmann has been added 
to the Institute’s research staff as analyti- 
cal chemist. A graduate of DePauw Uni- 
versity, Mr. Bischmann was formerly as- 
sociated with Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois and with Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Weldon B. Hill, for several vears oil 
editor of the Houston, Tex., Post and 
representative in the Houston area of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, has been 
appointed managing editor of The In- 
dependent Monthly, publication of the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica. Announcement of the appointment 
was made by C,. E. Buchner, executive 
manager of I.P.A.A. Mr. Hill joined 
the Houston Post in 1935 as an oil news 
writer and was promoted to oil editor 
in 1937. 


Directors of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Assn. have announced election of 
John W. Thomas as president. Mr. 
Thomas, manager of the Deep Oil Devel- 
opment Co., succeeds J. A. McCarty, 
who was the first president of the asso- 
ciation to serve two terms. 

Edward G. Kadane, secretary-treas- 
urer, Was named vice-president succeed- 
ing Mr. Thomas. Fred Sehmann will 
serve his third term as executive vice- 
president. 

New committeemen 
will be named at the association’s meet- 
ing in March. 


directors and 


The Carter Oil Co. has established 
headquarters of the northern division 
at Billings, Mont., with R. E. Damp as 
division superintendent and O. A. Seager, 
former division geologist in the northern 
division, his assistant. The division com- 
prises Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
North and South Dakota. 


Other changes include Nelson Y. Ruth, 
northern division landman, who will be 
in charge of all exploration activities in 
the northern division; Don Blackstone, 
former district geologist, northern divi- 
sion geologist. T. J. Landry, in charge of 
sales and refining, will continue to main- 
tain headquartetrs at Cut Bank, Mont. 
H. R. Shannon, formerly district super- 
intendent in Illinois, becomes district su- 
perintendent in charge of Wyoming op- 
erations. 


Several personnel changes in the Tulsa 
division which includes Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas and Illinois districts, have been an- 
nounced by The Texas Co. Joe A. Hale, 
former secretary to Division Manager 
H. N. Pardee, has been made his assist- 
ant and will handle industrial relations. 
J. Howard Johnson, former chief scout, 
succeeds him as secretary. Wilson Met- 
call, scout at Ardmore, Okla., is now 
chief scout at Tulsa. 


o ° ° 
W. W. Weston, 
who has been news 


editor of NPN for 
the past several 
months, has resigned 
to become oil editor 
of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, 
effective Feb. 17. 
Mr. Weston joined 
NPN’s organization 
in April, 1939, work- 
ing on prices for 
Platt’s Oilgram in 
Cleveland and later 
in New York. He was transferred from 
Oilgram to NPN in 1940 and returned to 
the home office shortly thereafter. Mr 
Weston is married and has two children 





Mr. Weston 
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The Tdt-War Golden Age of Travel 


Will be Served by Mechanically Correct 


NATIONAL PUMPS 


SURE, it’s coming! 


Perhaps wot as the public 
has been led to expect. 
Perhaps not “helio-cars”, 
nor “jeeps with wings”, 


nor 100-octane gas—at first. 


BUT, as sure as progress— 

the golden age of private travel 
is On its way. 

Its rebirth will begin 

with final Allied Victory. 


THIS great rebirth of private travel 
will find National Pumps 
with enlarged facilities 


with new production methods... 
with new standards of pre-testing .. . 
pre-proving ... the types of pumps 
your post-war service stations— 
wherever, whatever they may be— 


will need and use. 


NATIONAL PUMPS today 
is devoting 

all its time... its energy... 
to the production of materials 


that are helping to win this war. 


PARTS SERVICE, meanwhile, 
is still available 
for the National Pumps 


that are serving you today. 


*Write for National’s Service Station Manual containing in- 
structions for the proper care and maintenance of your pumps. 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 





y,\) NATIONAL PUMPS CORP. 


Factory: Dayton, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Division: 79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











*New Tanks On Used Trailers 
*Old Tanks Enlarged 
*Complete New Units For Sale 


If you have a used running gear assembly, we can build on it any size, 

type or kind of tank you specify. If you are now operating equipment 
too small for maximum efficiency, we can enlarge the capacity. We 
are now building new Single axle, Tandem axle and Train units on 
WPB authorization. We will gladly handle any repair work from a 
minor job to completely rebuilding wrecks. Phone or wire us collect. 


5500-gallon new tank on customer’s used running gear 


500-gallon capacity was added to this unit 
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Standard Steel Works 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 
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